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THE SPIRIT OF INDUSTRY 


One of two stirmng groups guarding the approach to Manhattan bridge, the newest span joining 
Manhattan and Brooklyn across the East river. The other group symbolizes the Spirit of Commerce. 
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JF tuberculosis sent you to a sanatorium, 

wouldn’t convalescence come quicker if © 
you were part owner of the sanatorium? — 
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patients whose laughter fills a workmen's — 
sanatorium for workers in the Catskills. 
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WINDOW court, a university professor, and a 
Plain Dealer 
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NE hundred and sixty thousand children 
of school age enter this country an- 
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MERICANIZATION DAY, A NEW 
A IDEA FOR JULY 4 


MakinG THE Fourth of July 
“Americanization Day” for the 13,000,- 
000 immigrants in the United States is 


) the object of a campaign announced by 


Frederick C. Howe, commissioner of im- 


|) migration at the port of New York, in 
| letters addressed to mayors throughout 


the country. 


Commissioner Howe’s idea is that 


) every community in the land can thus 
| take part in giving newcomers a na- 


tional consciousness, in making them 
feel that “their interests and their affec- 
tions are deeply rooted in America.” 
He suggests that each mayor appoint a 
committee for the organization of suit- 
able exercises to be held July 4, thus 
giving an official sanction to what he 
hopes may become a national custom. 

The plan is made clear in the following 
letter to the mayors: 


“You may be interested in learning of 
a most significant civic demonstration 
that may be of value to you in connec- 
tion with the Fourth of July celebra- 
tion in your city. I refer to the ‘Citizen- 
ship Receptions’, or ‘New Voters’ Day’ 
which the cities of Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land, Baltimore and Los Angeles have 
recently held as a final step in the 
naturalization of foreign-born aliens. 

“Each year large numbers of aliens are 
admitted to citizenship. The procedure 
is for the most part informal, and is at- 
tended with no recognition on the part 
of the community of its significance to 
America and to the alien. The purpose 
of the reception is to give dignity to the 
ceremony and. at the same time impress 
its meaning upon all citizens. 

“The idea arose in Cleveland in 1914 
when the ‘sane fourth committee’ as- 
sumed the responsibility for a program 
arranged by a committee representing 
all local patriotic and civic organiza- 
tions. Through the clerks of naturaliza- 
tion, the names and addresses of aliens 
admitted to citizenship during the pre- 
ceding year were secured, and invita- 
tions for the reception were sent to 
each. At the reception, each new citizen 
on entering the auditorium and showing 
his ticket, was presented with a small 
American flag and also a seal button of 
the city with the word ‘citizen’ upon 
it. A platform decorated with the flags 
of all nations was reserved to seat the 
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The audience itself was 


new citizens. 
secured by general publicity through the 
newspapers, which gladly gave publicity 


to the idea. The program opened with 
national airs. This was followed with 
the unfurling of a large American flag, 
the Star Spangled Banner being sung 
and the ‘pledge of allegiance’ being 
recited in unison. Officials representing 
the nation, state and city made ad- 
dresses, followed by a speech of ap- 
preciation by one of the prominent 
foreign-born citizens. 

“The significance of such a reception 
given on the Fourth of July is obvious. 
Should they become national in scope, 
they should have great civic value. I 
am sending you this information with 
the thought that you may desire to ap- 
point a mayor’s committee for the or- 
ganization of such a reception in your 
city in connection with whatever exer- 
cise may be held on the Fourth of July.” 


A poster, part of which is reproduced 
below, declares that we must give our 
immigrants something more than citizen- 
ship. 

Prizes are offered for the best and 
second best answers on “what America 
means and how to Americanize the im- 
migrant,” with a program for a Fourth 
of July citizenship celebration. 


MAKE THIS 4th OF JULY, 1915 
Americanization @~ ro, 


EVERY CITY 
IN THE 
NATION! 


Uncle Sam's What Shall 


Problem— the Answer Bo? 
THE MEETING GROUND 
Poster showing the United States 
as the meeting ground of immigrants, 
used in the campaign to make July 4 
“Americanization Day.” 
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HEALTH 


WHEN HOUSEWIVES follow their 
established custom of throwing dirty 
water and kitchen refuse out of the 
window or back door and leave it for 
nature, flies and rats to dispose ‘of, 
there is obviously created a problem of 
wider reach than domestic science can 
solve. When, furthermore, requests to 
provide garbage cans or to construct 
closed drains are resented as interfering 
with personal liberty, when manure piles 
and unsanitary open toilets are matters 
of course in every section of the com- 
munity, and when many residents act- 
ually object to indoor toilets because 
they believe odors from these will gen- 
erate disease, a public health problem of 
no mean proportion is at hand. 

This is the problem that confronted 
the three neighboring towns of La- 
Salle, Oglesby and Peru, situated in the 
Illinois zinc belt, a year ago. How it 
has been solved is an absorbing story. 
In THe Survey of October 17, 1914, 
Prof. Graham Taylor told. how these 
towns co-operated to build a civic cen- 
ter around their tri-city high school. 
There was opened also as a further ex- 
periment in co-operation, a Hygienic In- 
stitute, the first year’s work of which 
is now described by Dr. G. F. Ruediger, 
its director. 

The population of these towns is 
chiefly a working population. Labor in 
the factories is furnished largely by 
Poles, Austrians, Italians, Lithuanians, 
Irish and Germans. When the institute 
was opened, fairly good milk ordinances 
were on the books; but collection of a 
$10 license fee for each wagon and a 
butter-fat test once a month, were. the 
only safeguards practiced. No atten- 
tion was paid to dairy inspection or to 
bacteriological. analysis of milk sold. 
Milk was carried in cans and uncovered 
wagons, dipped out with a dipper into 
the receptacle brought by the housewife 
to the wagon. 

Quarantine regulations were lax-and 
difficult to enforce. During a-.recent 
epidemic of smallpox, some. patients 
were actually kept concealed and others 
walked the streets in open’ defiance, of 
health department regulations.. The ab- 
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sence Of any isolation hospital left to 
the health officer a very perplexing prob- 
lem, and to contagious disease every 
possible advantage for spreading. 

Even had the people been interested 
in matters of civic and hygienic pro- 
gress they were obviously unable to sup- 
port the health machinery essential to 
remedy the conditions. 

The Hygienic Institute, largely sup- 
ported by private donations, has been 
practically a modern health department 
for the three cities. The director of 
the institute is accepted by each as its 
chief health officer. Each city has its 
own resident assistant health officer. 
The whole administration is kept non- 
political as far as possible by giving to 
the director of the institute the right to 
nominate his assistants. The institute 
staff at present consists of a bacterio- 
logist, a school nurse, an infant-welfare 
nurse, a dairy inspector, a stenographer 
and bookkeeper, a laboratory assistant 
and the three local health officers. The 
local health officers are physicians who 
give part time to this work. 

Taught by the institute, each of the 
municipalities employs a sanitary police- 
man. Each provides now for collection 
and disposal of garbage. Old boxes and 
barrels have in most parts of the city 
been replaced, sometimes only after « 
legal battle, by tight garbage cans. 
Rats no longer have the contract for 
the disposal of garbage. 

All grocery stores, restaurants and 
meat markets are being systematically 
inspected, School houses are being in- 
spected by either the nurse or one of the 
assistant health officers. All dairies 
have been inspected and dairy cows will 
soon be tested for tuberculosis. Milk 
is subject to chemical analysis several 
times a month. Permanent records have 
been begun for contagious diseases, 
births and deaths. Other sanitary im- 
provements are slowly but steadily be- 
ing accomplished: 

Especially valuable is the co-operation 
of school superintendents. The health 
talks at the high school and at parents’ 
meetings in various ward schools are 
expected to pave the way for more rapid 
improvements in the future. 


ROLONGED OHIO COAL STRIKE 
SETTLED 


THE SETTLEMENT of the eastern 
Ohio coal strike on May 8 brought to 
an end a struggle involving 16,000 min- 
ers, mostly foreigners, who had held out 
for more than a year without resorting 
to a single act of violence. The union 
that conducted the strike is the United 
Mine Workers, the organization involved 
in the bitter Colorado and West Vir- 
ginia struggles. 

During the Ohio strike the miners and 
operators were in complete deadlock. 
Work stopped completely and no strike 
breakers were brought in. The issue 
was confined to the merits of the con- 
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Weed in the New York Tribune 


A SIGN OF THE TIMES 

l'ederal mediators have brought to 
an end the long strike in the Ohio 
coal-fields. 


troversy and the endurance of the two 
sides. Through joint conferences and 
the work of mediators*appointed by the 
federal Department of Labor, negotia- 
tions begun last January have at last 
resulted in an amicable settlement. 

The issue concerned the payment’ ot 
miners; on a” runi!sof mine” or a 
“screened coal” basis. The conflict over 
these two methods has occupied the at- 
tention of miners and’ operators ever 
since they began their agreements fol- 
lowing their first joint conference in 
1885. Since then there have been a few 
disputes involving strikes, but almost 
all of them have been settled by agree- 
ments. 

Throughout the country miners have 
very generally succeeded in having 
the “run of mine” substituted for 
the ‘“‘screened coal” basis. This means 
that they receive pay for every ton as 
mined instead of for that which has been 
run over a screen. All coal mined is 
marketable under modern conditions, so 
the miners contended that they should 
receive pay for all that is mined. Ohio 
and the Pittsburgh portion of the west- 
ern Pennsylvania field had remained on 
the old “screened coal’-basis, however. 

The Ohio Legislature passed a law re- 
quiring the “run of mine” basis, to take 
effect May 20, 1914. The old wage scale 
expired, however, March 31, 1914. The 
miners proposed to continue working on 
the old basis until the law should take 
effect, pending the making of a new 
agreement based on the law. The opera- 
tors refused to agree to this and the 
mines were shut down. The struggle at 
its inception and until May 20 was thus 
in the nature of a lockout, and after that 
date was a Strike. 

The operators based their action on 
the contention that the new law was un- 
constitutional. They secured an injunc- 
tion restraining the state officials from 
enforcing it. In the summer of 1914 
the federal Supreme Court declared the 
law to be constitutional. But the attor- 
ney general of Ohio contended in his 
argument that there was nothing in the 
law prohibiting employers and employes 
from agreeing to one price for coal 


going over the screen and another fo 
coal going through the screen. Accord 
ingly, when the courts sustained the law 
the operators proposed a split rate of 
this sort. The miners refused. 

In the meantime 
throughout the state had signed agree- 
ments with their employes to the num- 


many operators 


ber of 30,000, leaving the 16,00U in the 


eastern Ohio field still on strike. 

There was disagreement over a “run 
of mine” rate that would be equivalent 
to the old rate on the “screened coal” 
basis. The operators contended that the 


miners’ convention had given each dis- 


trict the right to settle on the equivalent 
in that particular district. Some opera- 
tors, particularly those in the eastern 
district, declared that the equivalent 


ee 


was less than 47 cents a ton, the rate 


which had been worked out for the 
state. According to the figures of the 
state mine inspector, the equivalent, tak- 


ing the entire state as a unit, was a_ 
little over 48 cents, but taking eastern 


- 


Ohio as a unit it was a little under 45 


cents. 


In January, when the policy commit-_— 


tee of the operators 


decided to start — 


evictions and bring in strike breakers, 


the federal Department of Labor sent 
as mediators Daniel Keefe, formerly oi 
the immigration service and at one time 
a leader in the longshoremen’s union, 
and Hywel Davies, a former coal opera- 
tor and one of the mediators sent to 
the Colorado strike. 

The coming of these mediators caused 
the operators to defer putting their evic- 
tion and strike-breaking policy into ef- 
fect. In April Governor Willis called a 
joint conference to meet in Canton. 
This adjourned to meet later in Cleve- 
land. The mediators and the chief mine 
inspector of the state, representing the 
governor, helped to smooth out difh- 
culties arising in the conference, and on 
May 8 the negotiations reached a con- 
clusion satisfactory to both sides. The 
rate of 47 cents a ton was conceded by 
the operators, and the miners conceded 
certain points in working conditions de- 
signed to relieve the operators from the 
annoyance of local strikes. 


ETTING THE IMMIGRANT TO 
SCHOOL 


Every IMMIGRANT child arriving 
at a United States port of entry will 
henceforth be reported immediately to 
the school authorities in the locality. to 
which he is destined, so that he may be 
placed in school without loss of time 
and without danger of being shunted 
off into unlawful employment. 

According to the plan agreed upon by 
Commissioner Caminetti of the Bureau 
of Immigration and Commissioner Clax- 
ton of the Bureau of Education, the port 
officials will have the names of immi- 
grant children between the ages of 5 
and 16 copied from the manifest sheets 
submitted by’ steamship captains and 


ommon Welfare 


forwarded, daily or weekly, to county 
ind city superintendents of schools. 
About 160,000 children between the 
ies of 5 and 16 enter the United 
}>tates annually; 85 per cent of these 
come from non-English-speaking coun- 
Hiries, particularly from southern Italy, 
“Poland, Russia, Lithuania, and other 
\eastern and southern European and 
7 Asiatic countries. Unless these children 
4) come into contact with American life 
») through the public school, they are like- 
| ly to grow up ignorant of American in- 
)) stitutions. 
i The plan of sending the names of 
4) these immigrant children immediately to 
} superintendents “marks the beginning of 
the end of the doctrine of laissez faire 
) with reference to the Americanization 
of the immigrant,” declares Dr. H. H. 
Wheaton, special agent in immigrant 
education of the United States Bureau 
) of Education. 
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LEGISLATURE 


THE SESSION of the Texas Legis- 
} lature recently adjourned enacted much 
k of the program of the state conference 
of charities and corrections. Where 
| this program called for new boards or 
| commissions nothing, however, was 
{ done. The legislature seemed set against 
| the creation of new boards for any of 
)) the state’s work. 

7 The state conference advocated the 
yassage of an adequate child labor law, 
' compulsory school attendance law, a 
} state department of charities, 54-hour 
‘ aw for women, the regulation of em- 
f ployment agencies, reorganization of the 
| health department and adequate care of 
inental defectives. 

: Of the passage of the compulsory edu- 
| cation law THe Survey has told. The 
_ forces that almost defeated this measure 
| in the senate, where a week of debate 
and filibustering constituted the hardest 
fight of the session, then turned their 
| guns upon the 54-hour law, but with the 
same results. Amendments were added 
in the senate to the house bill permitting 
cotton mills to work 10 hours a day and 
60 hours a week and laundries to work 
11 hours a day though only 54 hours a 
week. In the conference committee, 
however, the bill was amended so as to 
require double pay for time over 9 
hours a day, which practically nullified 
the previous amendments. 

Employment agencies, which have 
been operating with a free hand in Tex- 
as, have been brought under state regu- 
lation in a bill providing that no employ- 
ment agency shall operate without first 
obtaining a license from the labor com- 
missioner. The license must be renewed 
yearly and may be revoked by the com- 
missioner at any time when in his judg- 
ment the holder of it is violating the 
law. Employment agencies’ fees must 
not exceed two dollars and must be re- 
turned to the applicant if no employ- 
ment 1s secured within one month after 


ae Roentgen Ray Association of 

New York has sounded the first 
note commemorating the twentieth anni- 
versary of the discovery of the X-ray. 
This event will, no doubt, be duly cele- 
brated in other cities of tne world within 
the coming year. 

At its meeting on May 5, the society 
heard papers on the influence of Roent- 
gen’s discovery on physical science and 
on medicine and its future possibilities 
in diagnosis and treatment. Dr. I. Seth 
Hirsch is secretary of the association. 
Dr. A. Judson Quimby was chairman of 
the meeting. 

Roentgen’s great discovery was made 
in 1895, while ne was professor of physics 
at the University of Wtirzburg. After 
he had published his announcements in 
regard to the mysterious ray, he left the 
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WILHELM KONRAD ROENTGEN 


further research to others, and researca 
workers of all nations have contributed 
to the physical, technical and medical 
progress in this line. 

In the twenty years that have since 
elapsed, the X-ray has revolutionized 
many fields of diagnostic medicine and at 
the present time is the only successful 
means, aside from surgery, of combating 
the ravages of cancer in the human body. 

Honors have been heaped on Professor 
Roentgen, but he disdained to exploit his 
discovery for his own pecuniary benefit. 
Since 1900 he has made his home at 
Munich, where he leads the quiet life of 
a professor and scientist. On March 27, 
1915, his seventieth birthday was cele- 
brated quietly by nis friends, instead of 
with the world-wide tribute that had 
been planned before the war broke out. 


registration. The measure also provides 
that no female help shall be sent to any 
place of ill-repute, and makes it the duty 
of the state labor department to enforce 
the act. 

Mine laborers were greatly benefited 
by. the passage of a bill requiring that 


rooms for bathing and changing of 


clothes be provided for workers at mine 
entrances. 

The law providing for the establish- 
ment of a state farm colony for the 
feebleminded calls for the cottage plan 
of building construction and for train- 
ing under modern methods. Custodial 
care for women of _ the child-bearing 
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period is especially emphasized. These 
constitute the first class of mental de- 
fectives to be cared for under the new 
law. 

The Walter Colquitt Memorial Hos- 
pital for the treatment of bone tuber- 
culosis in children, which has been con- 
ducted by the Texas Public Health As- 
sociation, was transferred to the state 
and will be under the control of the Uni- 
versity of Texas Medical Department. 
In the eighteen months of its existence 
as a private institution it was able to 
show such good results that the legis- 
lators felt warranted in putting the bur- 
den of support upon the state. 

A county library law was passed 
which gives the people the right to have 
an election, after a petition of 25 per 
cent of the voters has been presented to 
the commissioners’ court, to decide by a 
two-thirds vote whether the county shall 
have a iree library’: In a county . al- 
ready having a library. the commission- 
ers’ court is given’ authority to make a 
contract to extend the work of the li- 
brary to rural districts or to serve an- 
other county under contract with the 
county library already established. It is 
hoped by librarians that the law can be 
amended to provide a more adequate tax 
levy. 

A loan shark bill was passed requiring 
loan brokers to give a $5,000 bond pay- 
able to the state, and to keep a record 
of transactions for inspection. 

Social legislation that failed of pass- 
age were bills on child labor, a state- 
wide civil service commission, abolition 
of capital punishment, state department 
of charities, reorganization of the health 
department, mothers’ pénsions and the 
reconstruction of the institution for the 
care of the blind. 

Amendments to the constitution were 
proposed for the adoption of woman suf- 
frage, graduated land tax, single tax, 
student loan fund, and the authorization 
of a tax of fifty cents on each $100 for 
school purposes. The last two were 
passed and the others brought out much 
valuable discussion. The woman suf- 
frage question has been before two pre- 
vious legislatures without success but 
the vote this year shows that it has 
gained considerable strength. 


The legislature is now in special ses- 
sion. Governor Ferguson has recog- 
nized educational and social needs by 
calling attention to the condition of the 
rural schools and the need for better 
care for the blind. A bill carrying an 
appropriation of $500,000 a year for the 
next two years as a fund for aiding the 
development of the rural schools is be- 
fore the legislature. A bill similar to 
the one defeated in the regular session 
providing for the abolition of the pres- 
ent blind institute and the building of a 
modern institution for the care and edu- 
cation of the blind has passed the sen- 
ate and. is favorably reported by the 
house committee and will doubtless pass. 


‘Sas’ there 
‘three out of every four American boys 


EN, WOMEN, CHILDREN AND 
VENEREAL DISEASE 


“THe AMERICAN people 


must not rest under the charge that they 
remain indifferent to the presence among 
them of four times as many syphilitics 
are consumptives, and that 


are sowing wild oats and reaping the 
gonococcus harvest. The call 
of the nation is for facts. The testi- 
mony of physicians, clinics, the adver- 
tisements of fakers, the rescue homes,— 
these are not enough. We may. be stag- 
gered by the results of piecing,such tes- 
timony together, and we may dread fur- 
ther inquiry; but we must know. We 
must work for the reporting of syphilis 
and gonorrhea as we now require tuber- 
culosis reported.” 


This challenge to the nation, uttered 
by Dr. William F. Snow, general sec- 
retary of the American Social Hygiene 
Association, at the recent meeting of the 
Society of Sanitary and Moral Prophy- 
laxis in New York city, well summed up 
the spirit of those who contributed to 
an important symposium on _ venereal 
diseases. The speakers were men actu- 
ally at grips with the problem in their 
individual work. 

Dr. Snow traced the efforts to gain 


. accurate knowledge of the extent of ven- 


ereal diseases, from the earliest authori- 
tative figures published by Dr. Prince A. 
Morrow as recently -as 1904. Dr. 
Snow’s own statement of the best opin- 
ion today was as follows: 


“Men of unquestioned integrity, scien- 
tific standing and wide experience esti- 
mate that syphilis successfully attacks 
from 10 to 15 per cent of the men of 
American cities and of nations contribu- 
ting largely to our immigrant popula- 
tion; that similarly from 70 to 80 per 
cent of men at some time have been at- 
tacked by gonorrhea; that as a conse- 
quence possibly 10 per cent of men who 
marry infect their wives with venereal 
diseases; that more than 50 per cent of 
abdominal operations on women are due 
to gonorrhea; that some 50 per cent of 
sterile marriages are due to syphilis and 
gonorrhea; and that 25 per cent of all 
blindness is due to infection of the eyes 
by the gonococcus.” 


And yet state boards of health, except 
in a few notable instances, have prob- 
ably progressed more slowly, said Dr. 
Snow, in studying and trying to control 
gonorrhea and syphilis than in their ef- 
forts with respect to any other disease of 
prevalence. 

In addition to scientific research and 
executive action, “pitiless publicity” was 
the weapon united upon by speakers as 
indispensable in the fight against these 
diseases. Accurate information about 
them must become a part of the normal 
“gossip” of the day, declared Dr. W. A. 
Evans, of the Chicago Tribune. He 
continued : 


“This gossip must relate to facts, must 
be instructive and humanly elevating. 
This type of gossip must take the place 
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of the misleading, misiuforming gossip 
based upon the advertisements of ven- 
ereal disease quacks and venereal dis- 
ease remedies. It must replace the las- 
civious gossip of the  street.and the 
scandal-mongering gossip of the draw- 
ing-room. 
“On the present basis of social inter- 

course the press is the great predomin- 
ating form of organized gossip. The 
first essential, therefore, is that the news- 
papers must talk about venereal disease 
in the same matter-of-fact, non-sugges- 
tive way that they talk about smallpox 

and consumption.” 


Dr. Evans told the experience of the © 
Tribune for the encouragement of other 
newspapers. When the Tribune, four 
years ago, began to call venereal dis- 
eases by name in its editorials, there was 
criticism for a time and a threat that 
the paper would lose its circulation 
among the conservative, home-loving 
folk who formed a large part of its pat- 
ronage. But this did not happen, or at 
any rate other homes opened to it. It 
prints such material on its front page 
now. 

J. H. Landis, health officer of 
Cincinnati, told of the plan adopted by 
that city several years ago to have medi- 
cal inspection of houses of prostitution. 
Discovery of a case of venereal disease 
resulted either in the commitment of the 
patient to a hospital or the placarding 
of the house: “Contagious Disease 
Within.” The bitter controversy that 
immediately extended throughout the 
city ceased only when the entire admin- 
istration was changed by an election. 
At present, Cincinnati endeavors to place 
venereal disease on the same sanitary 
plan as that occupied by smallpox and 
plague. Inspections are made by squads 
of three, two district physicians and a 
sanitary policeman. 


“Women found diseased,” said Dr. 
Landis, “are immediately sent to the hos- 
pital and their certificates of health, is- 
sued by private physicians, are confis- 
cated. When it is apparent that the 
physician has deliberately issued a false 
statement as to the health of the holder, 
the evidence is forwarded to the state 
medical board. Unfortunately, in Ohio, 
certificates to practice medicine are ex- 
ceedingly hard to revoke, it being neces- 
sary to prove gross immorality. It is 
rather singular that the false certificate 
of health, making it possible for the man 
who is influenced by it to be grossly im- 
moral, should not catch in the same net 
the unscrupulous scoundrel writing it.” 


An effort is being made in Cincinnati 
to secure the appointment of men at full 
time on such work, district physicians 
being too busy to conduct inspections as 
frequently as they should be made. 

A plea for what he believes the only 
certain solution of the problem, individ- 
ual self-control and virtue, was made by — 
Dr. John N. Hurty, secretary of the In- 
diana State Board of Health. Pure in- 
fluences surrounding children he de- 
clared to be the,condition precedent to 
a successful attack on venereal disease. 


ommon Welfare 


Ir ANYONE cherishes a_linger- 
ing suspicion that the courts operate 
with equal justice for poor and rich 
«nd that labor has no just complaint 
against the law of the land, he would 
have found much food for thought at 
the hearings of the federal Industrial 


Relations Commission in Washington 
on labor and the law. He would have 
found it not only in the stories of 


those who feel that the law has worked 
injustice to themselves, but also in the 
deliberate utterances of men who stand 
among the foremost administrators and 
students of the law itself. 

The “rabble” that led the ‘attack on 
the courts” this time included the chief 
justice of a state supreme court, a uni- 
versity professor, and a former presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association. 
And it seemed that their criticisms were 
given added emphasis by the zealous 
defense of the judiciary that came from 
the attorneys who represented employ- 
ers’ organizations. One of these made 
the flat statement that he ‘‘wouldn’t 
recommend any change in the law” and 
that “the present laws are sufficient to 
deal with union organizations.” 

The attitude of the courts on boy- 
cotts, the issuance of injunctions in la- 
bor disputes, the unconscious bias of 
judges because of their corporation ex- 
perience, the folly of common law prece- 
dents that determine present-day de- 
cisions on the basis of conditions long 
obsolete, the “delay of justice which is 
a denial of justice,’ excessive bail, the 
fine system that puts the poor at a dis- 
advantage as compared with the rich, 
the usurpation of power to decide con- 
stitutionality of laws,—these were some 
of the counts in the indictment of our 
‘system of justice that were advanced 
most tellingly by Walter Clark, chief 
justice of the North Carolina Supreme 
Court: Stephen S. Gregory, of Chicago, 
former president of the American Bar 
Association; Prof. Henry R. Seager, of 
Columbia University, and \Gilbert E. 
Roe, New York attorney and former 
law partner of Senator LaFollette. 

“T don’t recognize the right of a man 
who lived four hundred years ago and 
who knows nothing of present condi- 
tions, to say how I should decide be- 
tween A and B in this day and genera- 
tion,” declared Judge Clark in discuss- 
ing common law, which he character- 
ized as ‘“‘judge-made law.” The court 
should take into consideration, he said, 
pure equity unless there is specific legis- 
lation to prevent. And he paid his re- 
spects to some of the legislation on the 
statute books by declaring that “you 
know as well as I do that paid lobbies 
are constantly seeking to influence con- 
gress and. the state legislatures, and 
some of these lobbyists occupy seats as 
members.” 

Nor did he confine his criticisms to 
generalities. “TI do not like to criticize 
the courts.” he declared but “as an 
American citizen I do not concur with 
them in the Danbury hatters’ case. Men 
collectively should not be compelled to 
suffer*for the excesses of a few.” 

The power of the federal courts to 
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ABOR AND THE LAW AS VIEWED BY THOSE WHO 
REPRESENT EACH—By GRAHAM R. TAYLOR 


Probing the 


Causes of Unrest 


XXV 


HE- twenty-fifth of a series 

of interpretations of the work 
of the United States Industrial 
Relations Commission, written es- 
pecially for Tue SuRVvEY. 


declare laws unconstitutional is a cause 
of unrest, said Judge Clark, and so aiso 
is any unjustifiable usurpation of pow- 
er. The exercise of such power, he con- 
tended, should be prohibited by law. 
His views along this line were at vari- 
ance with those expressed later by 
Prof. Frank J. Goodnow, recently in- 
augurated as president of Johns Hopkins 
University. Professor "Goodnow said 
that “the acquiescence of the people for 
one hundred years in exercise by the 
courts of the power to pass on the con- 
stitutionality of laws warrants any such 
usurpation if there was any.” 

Professor Goodnow, however, shared 
the opinion of the others mentioned 
with reference to the likelihood of un- 
conscious bias on the part of the ju- 
diciary. “One of the main troubles,” 
said he, “in selecting judges from. the 
bar is that they have been accustomed 
to defend private rights and not public 
interests.” 

Judge Clark pointed out that “courts 
have been composed of elderly men, 
most of whom have been employed by 
big corporations, unconsciously biased 
in favor of views they held before they 
went on the bench.” Professor Seager, 
however, found a healthy sign in the 
growing outspoken criticism of such 
judges and the antagonism shown 
toward them in popular elections. He 
felt that many judges are thus being 
made conscious of their bias and are 
making real effort to guard against it. 

A dangerous trend in recent decisions 
was pointed out by Gilbert FE. Roe. He 
referred particularly to decisions of the 
federal Supreme Court in the Adair 
case, in which a law was declared un- 
constitutional that forbade the dis- 
charge of an employe because of mem- 
bership in a labor union, and in the case 
of Coppage vs. Kansas, decided Janu- 
ary 25 last, in which a law was declared 
unconstitutional that forbade an employ- 
er to require of an employe that he 
shall not become or remain a member 
of a union. “Unless corrected,’ said 
Mr. Roe. “these decisions may prove to 
be the Dred Scott decisions of labor.’ 

There was much discussion of the 


methods whereby judges could gain in- 
formation concerning social and_ eco- 
nomic conditions that should be taken 
into consideration in the formulating of 
decisions. Criticism was directed 
especially against the failure of the law 
schools to include courses along this line 
in their curricula. As for definite ma- 
chinery to supply such information to 
judges there was little suggestion be- 
yond the encouragement of the tendency 
to supply expert testimony in given 
cases. Mr. Roe instanced particularly 
the briefs of Louis D. Brandeis as indi- 
cating a method that might be more 
generally followed. 

Three recommendations 
by Professor Seager: 

1. The change of state constitutions 
to bring about authoritative decisions as 
to the scope of the police power by the 
federal Supreme Court—thus develop- 


were made 


ing as time goes on one controlling 
view of what constitutes the police 
power. 


2. In view of the decisions declaring 


laws unconstitutional that forbid the dis- 
charge of employes because of union 
membership, the conviction of the coun- 
try should be emphasized that it is in- 
tolerable for employers to organize to 
prevent employes from organizing. 
Professor Seager said he readily saw 
that employers would allege other rea- 
sons for discharge. But he felt that 
something is necessary to clarify think- 
ing on this topic. 

3. Professor Seager urged a perma- 
nent commission on industrial  rela- 
tions. Just as the recently created fed- 
eral trade board is given power to de- 
cide what is unfair competition and pre- 
vail upon guilty parties to desist, the 
way out on labor questions, said he, is 
through a permanent commission con- 
tinuously trying to bring about more 
harmonious relations between employ- 
ers and employes, giving publicity to 
the affairs of employers’ associations 
and labor organizations, and promoting 
collective bargaining. He felt that such 
a commission, or special commissions 
to deal with particular problems, should 
be composed of representatives of both 
sides with no members representing the 
general public and swinging their in- 
fluence one way or the other. 

Boycotts and blacklisting came in for 
detailed discussion by Daniel Davenport, 
counsel for the American Anti-Boycott 
Association, the membership of which 
he said is not made public. He dwelt at 
length upon the considerations that de- 
termine the exact line beyond which 
combinations cannot legally go in re- 
fusing to trade. If purpose to injure is 
involved such action becomes a boycott, 
he declared. This line appeared clear 
to him and also to Walter Drew, counsel 
for the National Erectors’ Association, 
but to others it was more hazy. 

That the boycott, if unaccompanied 
by violence or intimidation, should be 
legal was vigorously contended by Judge 
Clark who expressed also his belief that 
the black-list should at the same time be 
considered illegal. He differentiated 
thus between employer and worker on 
the ground that one concerns wares 
and the other human labor. Mr. Greg- 
ory also maintained that he could not 
see why men would not be permitted to 
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do collectively what each one of them 
can do legally as an individual. He 
urged that the state and federal statutes 
should be changed so as to permit such 
combinations. 

The discussion of injunctions led up 
to the question of the invasion of civil 
authority by the military and drew out 
much interesting testimony from radi- 
cals as to their sense of righteous re- 
sistance when they feel that their rights 
are being trampled upon by the courts or 
the militia or the ‘armed hirelings” of 
employers, 

Judge Clark and Mr. Gregory disap- 
proved in no uncertain terms of the way 
in which a judge could deprive a man 
of the right of trial by jury merely by 
enjoining him from committing a crime 
and then, after he commits it, trying 
him not for the crime—which would 
mean a jury trial—but for contempt of 
court, which the judge alone may punish. 
Mr. Roe said that in labor cases the in- 
junction is clearly not a protection of 
property rights but an invasion of per- 
sonal rights. 

The interesting contention was made 
by Mr. Davenport that trade unionists 
abandoned their position with reference 
to injunctions and the right to trial by 
jury when they advocated and secured 
the passage of the Clayton bill. Under 
certain provisions of this.law, Mr. 
Davenport said, an unusually drastic 
punishment may be given for violation 
of an injunction, not merely fine or im- 
prisonment but a fine to the extent of 
the damages inflicted in the violation. 
It was evident, however, from the testi- 
mony of several witnesses that the in- 
junction is not used so frequently nor so 
sweepingly as in years gone by, and that 
in its place there is an increasing re- 
sort to military authority. 

The encroachment of the military au- 
thority was felt to be most alarming by 
Mr. Gregory and Edgar M. Cullen, 
former chief justice of the New York 
Court of Appeals. The actions of the 
militia in trying and punishing persons 
arrested by it, Judge Cullen said were 
a danger to our institutions. 

“If the doctrine of the West Virginia 
courts is followed,” he declared, “it 
would be subversive of liberty in this 
country.” Furthermore, he pointed out 
that it is inconsistent with the ruling of 
the federal Supreme Court in the famous 
Milligan case, in which a man tried and 
sentenced to death by military authori- 
ties in Indiana shortly after the close of 
the Civil War was released on writ of 
habeas corpus by the Supreme Court. 

Professor Goodnow expressed the 
opinion that no judgment by a court 
martial has any influence ~ with civil 
courts if the latter are in operation in 
the region. The question as to whether 
martial law is in force and the civil 
courts suspended must be determined by 
the state law. In most cases, various 
witnesses testified, a proclamation by 
the governor is necessary, but it was felt 
that in some cases the calling out of the 
!roops and their presence in a commun- 
ity might be sufficient warrant. Profes- 
sor Goodnow could not conceive of a 
case in which a writ of habeas corpus 
could not be used to safeguard any in- 
dividual rights. But the labor repre- 
sentatives on the commission pointed 
out instances in which men in jail, with- 


out friends or money, were powerless to 
secure its aid. 

The labor men who testified—William 
B. Haywood and Anton Johannsen— 
justified resistance to the authorities 
when personal rights are overridden and 
the local courts fail to afford protection. 
Commissioner Weinstock questioned 
them at length in an effort to get them 
to admit that the use of violence is not 
necessary under our form of govern- 
ment with universal suffrage and such 
other popular powers as the initiative, 
referendum and recall. But they insist- 
ed that with hired gunmen and the mili- 
tia employed by the “bosses” there is 
nothing to do but resist when constitu- 
uonal rights are set aside 

Johannsen said: “If you’re convinced 
of judicial invasion of your rights, stand 
by your rights and take the consequen- 
ces.” “The power of injunction,” he 
declared, “does not go much beyond the 
courage of those enjoined.” 

Although still under indictment for 
carrying dynamite around in his suit 
case—he says he has never so much as 
seen a stick of it—Johannsen justifies 
the McNamara brothers as having been 
goaded to the feeling that violence was 
the only way in which they could com- 
bat the immense power of the United 
States Steel Corporation, and its sub- 
sidiary and allied companies, whose pol- 
icy of crushing all labor organizations 
has so far succeeded that the structural 
iron workers’ is the only union left in the 
industry. He referred to Los Angeles 
as a “city of slaves” under the open- 
shop régime. 

Walter Drew, who prosecuted the 
dynamiters convicted at Indianapolis, ad- 
mitted that he was “not at all proud of 
the use that has been made of the open 
shop in Los Angeles.” “Excesses come 
with power,” said he in referring to the 
domination by the Merchants’ and Manu- 
facturers’ Association of that city, “and 
we are all human and cannot stand too 
much power.” 

Witnesses already mentioned and 
several others discussed in plain terms 
the injustice that the poor man suffers 
because he cannot secure the same legal 
ability as the rich, Judge Clark pointed 
out that the ablest counsel are often re- 
tained by wealthy corporations to 
scheme out one delay after another so 
that the poor man’s resources shall be 
exhausted and he will lose the popular 
support that ebbs away as years go by. 

This inequality of legal service—‘‘lop- 
sided law’”—was forcibly described by 
Clarence Darrow who added satirically. 
“if in the prize ring you led out a dwarf 
to fight Jack Johnson, the crowd 
wouldn’t stand for it.” 

Mr. Darrow, however, testified that in 
the anthracite coal strike he devoted four 
months to the cause of the strikers and 
secured for them an award amounting to 
millions of dollars, his fee being $10, 
000. For the defense of Moyer, Hay- 
wood and Pettibone he received $35,000 
and lost his health and law practice. 
For the defense of the McNamaras he 
received $48,000 but spent it all in a de- 
fense of himself which occupied the sub- 
sequent year and a half. 

He justified the McNamaras at length 
along the lines that Johannsen had men- 
tioned and expressed the hope that “some 
day soon” they may be pardoned. He 
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analyzed the state of mind that led to 
the use of dynamite and said that, al- 
though he himself never would have ad- 
vised it, he did not feel that he could 
sit in judgment on those who-had felt 
driven to it by their sense of the injus- 
tices under which labor suffers. 

The duty of the police with reference 
to free speech and assemblage, and the 
use of “gunmen” in strikes were dis- 
cussed by Arthur Woods, police com- 
missioner of New York city. He took 
the position that the police should not 
merely permit but 
semblages and lawful picketing, provided 
only that the traffic rights of others are 
not overridden. He gave instances from 
his New York experience to show the 
success of this policy as compared with 
repression. 

He described at length the activities 
of “Dopey Benny,” leader of East Side 
gangs, including some of “gunwomen,” 
who, he asserted, have hired out to strike 
leaders to commit violence of every de- 
scription, from murder down. On the 
basis of ‘Dopey Benny’s’” confession, 
more than thirty indictments have al- 
ready been found against labor union 
officials and gangsters. Mr. Woods said 
that he had no evidence of the direct 
use of “gunmen” by employers, but that 
they are often hired by detective agen- 
cies which serve employers. 

An extraordinary account of persist- 
ent persecution by public authorities at 
the behest of employers was given by 
Joseph Kobylak, a Bohemian coal miner 
from Ohio. He had been subjected, he 
said, to false arrests on trumped-up 
charges of all sorts of crimes, including 
robbing, rape and treason, without even 
being brought to trial. He ascribed this 
persecution, in which his savings and his 
home property had been swept away by 
the necessities of defense, to company 
antagonism due to his union activities 
and his vigilance as check-weighman in 
preventing the companies from defraud- 
ing miners. 

Feudalism in southern cotton mill 
communities and delays in the enact- 
ment of adequate child labor laws, ow- 
ing to the opposition of mill owners, 
were discussed by A. J. McKelway. 
southern secretary of the National Child 
Labor Committee. He told of com- 
munities in which the mill-owner domi- 
nates the entire life of the people who 
“work in his mill, live in his houses, 
go to his school and listen to his preach- 
er on Sunday.” 

He quoted the statistics of the fed- 
eral child labor report as to low wages. 
showing that in 1908, out of 32,409 
workers in cotton mills, those earning 
less than $2 a week included 251 under 
12 years of age, 731 between 12 and 13 
years old, 1,700 between 14 and 20 years 
old, and 1,085 over 21 years old. There 
were a total of 8.790 earning less than 
$4 a week. 

Delays in the passage of child labor 
legislation he felt to be a great cause 
of industrial unrest, and incidefitally he 
pointed out that if Georgia had passed 
the law raising the age limit to 14, as 
long urged by the National Child Labor 
Committee, Mary Phagan. the Atlanta 
factory girl for whose murder Leo Frank 
is now under sentence of death, could 
not have been legally employed in the 
factory where she met her death. 


should protect as-— 


HANG the hills with black, 
And blacken the early violets with 

the blood of the young: 

What want we with a Spring of fragrant 
farmlands, 

Gardens, smokes of the brush, 

And healing rains? 

- Let the birds, the winds and the sea 

_ Sing no more the loves of mating, and 
the marriage chants of Spring .. . 

But mournfully pipe dirges of broad- 
cast tragic death. 


W Ht want. we with the Spring? 
We have cast in roaring foundries the dark-bored 
steel, 
And like gods have snatched the chemical might of the 
Earth, 
_ And devised a killing and a crime 
Out of the murder of our hearts, we have wrought great 
havoc ‘ 
Sinking of ships at sea, and the toppling of cities, 
And the mowing of living hosts! 
What want we with the Spring? 


ATIENTLY the millions wrought: 
With sacrificial hands, and suffering vision, 
Chaos became a city, a ship, a school 
Up was lifted the child, and the young mind scrutinized 
That not a life might be lost 
How unfold these buds? how grow these possibilities - 
Steadily the gates of pain were battered, 
And the gates of darkness assailed, 
And the waste of spirit striven with. 
And the young went forth crying: Spring! Spring! 
Hope dawns! A glory! 
We are shaping a marvel in the skies! 
Man becomes god: this is the morning and the first day 
of Creation! 


PRING? 
The hosts contend together: 
Cities are become dust-heaps: 
The young god, the Creator, 
Has turned fury and fiend, the Destroyer 
Strange sowing of seed goes on: 
This is the year when we sow the Earth with the flesh of 
young men 


BLACK! black! black! 
: We have blasted away in a day, 
Our own children, 
Our own creation 
We have gone mad, killing the young, 
Slaying the hope of the world 
Now youth leaves his dream and his toil and his quicken- 
ing love 
To kill or to die ; 
O short-lived generation ! 
Debauch of blood! 
Folly and sin! 


Ne more of it! 


Take away Spring, and give over the planet to i 
moon’s death, a frozen death: 
Our Earth deserves extinction, 
With her rotten breed of men 


S° I cried, and in rage and grief went forth through 
the city, 
The New-World City of Peace 


I PASSED a prison ‘ 
Broken men decayed in the damp. 
| passed a mill 
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James Oppenheim 


Children and pale women peered wist- 
fully from the windows 

I passed a hospital 

Human wreckage sunned there, beside 
the morgue. 

I walked through stinking slums 

Children nosed in the garbage. 


HEN I went to the home of a friend, 
And found darkness ; 
Husband and wife were slowly slaying 

each other: 
Slaying with love. 
‘the woman whispered to me: 
“God! Could I go to the war—go to the war and be 
killed !” 


'T HEN I looked in my own breast, 
And I said: What war is this I am bitter against ? 

Behold, the lyddite of my soul that destroys peace about 
me, 

Behold, the bayonet of my hate, and the shrapnel of my 
bestiality : 

The contending armies of lusts and shames and intrigues: 

The sentries of dark sin: the spies of despisal 

In this little world of Self I saw the big: 

In my own breast I found war and disaster and ship- 
sinking, 

The death of faith and of hope 

Behold, in myself I found Man: 

Who since the beginning has been this advancing con- 
flict 

Ever thus 


HEN is it marvel no peace is on Earth? 
_Where is the Man of Peace? 


Shall I be crushed then by the obvious horror of blood 
and carrion? 
By wholesale carnage? 


D4k« in a world of darkness, I left the city; 
And then I saw, 

O ancient and new miracle : 

Resistless, laughing at death, overruling decay, 

Earth silently lifted life 

Impassive and calm lay the heaps of the hills, 

And steadily rising, 

Green pierced through, and the soil steamed, and the 
birds nested. : 

There was the farmer-boy plowing, 

And there the young wife airing the house, 

And close to the handled mud the absorbed faces oi 
children 5... 

Lo, thought I, Earth holds to her hope! 


HEN I greeted the hills 
O let them be mantled with green, I said, 
And let beauty hang from the boughs 
Increase the laughter of children, 
String the cities with color and glory, 
Lift a music ; 
Once were the heavens a blackness, 
Then blazed a sun forth . : 
In the Earth’s blackness, O tragic struggler, roll forth 
your splendid sun: 
Fight darkness with light, 
Destruction with creation. 


AVE cities toppled and ships been sunk? 
Build! Build! 
Is youth slain? 
Beget new children of flesh and of toil: 
Beget a new self of splendor 
Have hopes died? 
Kindle new ones 
Has man fallen? 
You, man, arise! 


HEALTH 


A Workmen’s Sanatorium for Workers 


By Hyman Strunsky 


As you travel along the southwesterly 
slope of the Catskill mountains, four 
miles from Liberty, N. Y., several un- 
pretentious but pretty buildings loom 
into sight. They are grouped horse- 
shoe fashion on a small hill at the north- 
ern part of the valley, with their backs 
against the northern winds and their 
fronts facing a warm, sunny, southern 
exposure. At the foot of this colony is 
a small lake and on all sides are 
stretches of fields, meadows and wood- 
land. 

You approach, and the sound of music 
reaches your ears. You recognize the 
familiar strain of a Victrola and the 
metallic notes of a self-playing piano as 
they vie with each other in a laborious 
effort to fill the place with the melodies 
of popular operas. When you are very 
near, you distinguish human voices. 
There is talk, laughter and song; there 
are lively disputes and merry chatter. 
About sixty good-looking, apparently 
healthy men, and a few women, the ma- 
jority of them under thirty, are engaged 
in various forms of quiet amusement. 
All are in good humor; their faces re- 
flect an inner satisfaction; a care-free, 
happy-as-you-go spirit prevails and the 
atmosphere is congenial with the warmth 
of good fellowship. At night, hundreds 
of electric bulbs, reminding you of 


Coney Island, light up all buildings and. 


flood the place with that dazzling flicker 
of white which lends to all occasions the 
gayness of festivity. 

No, these are no picnic grounds. The 
men present are not club members on 
their annual outing. This is the sana- 
torium of the Workmen’s Circle for its 
tuberculous members, and the men pres- 
ent are the patients. This sanatorium in 
its character and formation belongs to a 
class of its own. It is not a privately 
owned, money-making health resort; nor 
is it a charitable or state institution. It 
is the property of a group of working- 
men; and is owned and maintained by 
them co-operatively and used by those 
members who happen to be afflicted with 
tuberculosis. 

There may not be, at first thought, 
any apparent connection between the 
ownership of an institution and its cur- 
ative, disease-arresting properties. A 
deeper insight into the matter, however, 
will force the conviction that in this 
case the ownership plays an important 
part in effecting the health of the pa- 
tients. The two physicians at the head 
of the sanatorium, Dr. Julius Halpern, 
of New York, visiting physician, and 
Dr. Charles A. Rayewsky, resident 
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medical director, are strong in the be- 
lief that much of the success of the in- 
stitution is directly due to the fact that 
the patients are enjoying the gratifying 
sense of ownership. 

The Workmen’s Circle (Arbeiter 
Ring) is an organization whose mem- 


bership is drawn from the radical class. 


of Jewish workingmen. The majority 
of the members are Socialists who have 
grown away from the older, conserva- 
tive fraternal organizations. The better 
class of Jewish workingmen are modest 
and reticent, but sickness makes them 
hypersensitive and self-centered. To 


PATIENTS GETTING MUSIC OUT OF IM- 
PROVISED INSTRUMENTS 


THE HOSPITAL HAS AMPLE PROVISION 
FOR OUTDOOR LIFE 


be helped when temporarily out of work 
but in good health and with prospect of/ 
repaying, is unpleasant though not in- 
tolerable; to be assisted in the struggle 
against poverty when one’s own vitality 
is up to the struggling mark, is grati- 
fying and encouraging; but to be cared 
for when sick, to be helped when in a 
condition of hopelessness, to take while 
feeling the impossibility of giving, is 
poison to the soul and fatal to the re- 
cuperative energy so badly needed in the 
fight against every disease, especially 
in the fight against tuberculosis. 

At the sanatorium the patient finds 
himself at home. He does not suffer 
the depressing consciousness of being a 
charge on the community. He is owner 
of this place; a guest at his own country 
hotel. The sanatorium pays as much at- 
tention to the state of mind of the pa- 
tient as it does to his state of health. 
It knows his likes and dislikes, his 
habits and preferences, his hatred for 
institutional routine, and the place has 
all the earmarks of a home. There is 
no hushed atmosphere, no _ cautious 
whispering, no doffing of hats to su- 
perior officers, no fear of severe man- 
agers, no conflict with rude attendants, 
no despotic officialdom. ree 

The doctor’s own personality fits into 
the scheme of things and lends softness 
to the situation. Amiable, plain of dress 
and simple of manners, kind-voiced and 
good-natured, he establishes a relation 
of friendliness with the patients the 
minute they arrive. He is with them 
here, there and everywhere. He is their 
doctor, it is true, but the fact loses itself 
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in the larger aspects of comradeship. 
Slouch hat, baggy-kneed trousers and 
well-worn coat obliterate any outward 
form of inequality that may exist be- 
tween physician and patient. The 
doctor is a chum, approachable, gainful 
of confidence, capable of intimacy. 

Dr. Halpern, who visits the place every 
two weeks, co-operates in maintaining 
this kindly and unassuming attitude. He 
comes to examine the patients, to note 
their progress and consult in the gen- 
eral management; and also for the hu- 
mane reason of cheering the men. He 
delivers lectures and conveys to them 
the spirit of the New York radical 
world. Both Dr. Halpern and Dr. 
Rayewsky, are prominent Socialists, 
veterans in the revolutionary movement, 
and belong to the class known as the 
Russian intellegenzia. 

“We do all we can to make the patient 
feel at home,’ said Dr. Rayewsky. 
“He has manners and tastes of his own 
and we know what they are. His liber- 
ties, as far as they do not conflict with 
the treatment, are not to be curtailed 
and his tastes are not to be offended. 
When it comes to choosing between giv- 
ing orders and taking them, we prefer 
the latter, knowing that it will put the 
patient in a better state of mind and 
will result in a more cheerful condi- 
tion. Worry and irritation undermine 
vitality and retard recuperation. We 
employ the patient’s own psychology and 
enlist his energies in the effort to ar- 
rest the disease.” 

Worry is a handicap in this fight 
with microbes and is to delicate health 
what the chill weather is to a frail 
flower. There must be no worry, and 
a large placard in the center of the 
Lean-to proclaims the danger of a de- 
pressed state of mind. The patient is a 
soldier, he is told, who must help his 
colleagues and generals fight the enemy, 
—a certain germ that has infested the 
lungs. It is a fight for life and must be 
fought bravely, courageously, with hope 
and valor. Strength conquers; and good 
spirits, cheerful moods and_ hopeful 
thoughts add to strength. 

The. Workmen’s Circle does not stop 
at words. It takes practical measures 
to obliterate worry. While the patient 
is at the sanatorium it takes charge of 
his family. For the first, fifteen weeks 
of his stay (he is kept at the place six 
months), the family receives six dollars 
a week from the central office, while the 
branch to which the patient belongs, 
supplements this with sums determined 
by the needs of the case. In some in- 
. stances the wife, usually young and 
capable, is given employment; but in 
the majority of cases a theatrical per- 
formance, a ball or a concert is held 
under the auspices of the branch. Pro- 
ceeds are used in the purchase of a 
store, or in the establishment of some 
other business for the wife while the 
husband is away, which in turn is given 
to the husband when he is finally dis- 
_ charged with orders from the doctors 
not to go back to the shop but to change 
his work for some outdoor occupation. 

The patient’s view of his own condi- 
tion, both physical and financial, is typi- 
fied in this talk with Mr. EK——, a tuber- 
culous locksmith of Stamford, Conn., 
now at the sanatorium. He is six and 


twenty, ruddy faced, squarely build, 


.talkative and congenial. 


“How am I getting on? I don’t know. 
This is a deceitful kind of disease. Lit- 
tle microbes are inside of you, eating 
you up, and you cannot tell how far they 
have dug. All we know is that we have 
got to fight them. The doctors say they 
are helpless if we don’t do our share. 
Worry is poison, and, when you come to 
think of it, what is there to worry 
about ? 

“Am I married? Sure. I got the dis- 
ease from my wife. She got it in the 
shop before we married. We have two 
children; they are at a day nursery. I 
pay for them $6 a week. My wife is 
at the sanatorium at She, too, is 
a member of the circle and draws a 
benefit, so you see our expenses are met. 
No, it will not take long before I am 
sent home. I gained twenty pounds the 
first month and keep on gaining. My 
wife too is getting better. The future 
does not frighten me. Our branch will 
take care of us, you know how it is. 
A theatrical benefit, or a ball and con- 
cert will be given and we'll be started in 


WORRY ELIMI- 
NATED, THE 
FIGHT AGAINST 
TUBERCULOSIS 
HAS A FAIR 
CHANCE IN 
HEALTHFUL, 
HAPPY SUR- 
ROUNDINGS 


business. We’ll be taken care of. I 
am not worried. We are not allowed to 
worry here.” 

And he did not. With complacent 
smile and easy manner he turned to 
other subjects and fell to discussing the 
various topics of the day. The father 
consumptive; the mother consumptive; 
the children at a nursery; a destroyed 
home; a broken up family; a case that 
tears at the heart to read about. But 
somehow, when I came face to face 
with it the facts were stripped of their 
usual horror. What indeed was there 
to worry about? Both patients are im- 
proving. Tuberculosis is a curable dis- 
ease, under proper conditions and they 
were supplied with the conditions. They 
had plenty of aid and food for the pres- 
ent and a strong organization to take 
care of the future. 

Optimism is contagious. I caught the 
spirit of the place and lightheartedly 
joined in the discussion of other sub- 
jects. Life was full of interest, there 
were innumerable other problems. The 
Workmen’s Circle sanatorium for tuber- 
culosis, now that I was there, ceased to 
exist. I was at a country resort, visiting 
friends who were staying at a very 
pleasant and commodious hotel. 

The results are most gratifying. The 
number of apparently arrested cases 


reach 58 per cent. This, on the authority 
of both doctors, is the highest record 
shown by any sanatorium in the world. 
Stubborn cases, those that refuse to be 
arrested, are but 3 per cent; the re- 
mainder are quiescent and improved. 
Last year, out of a total of 124 patients, 
there occurred one death, and this was 
due to heart disease. The unfortunate 
man died twenty-six hours after he ar- 
rived at the sanatorium. 

Absence of worry, congenial atmos- 
phere and a cheerful state of mind are 
regarded by the physicians as substantia] 
reasons for success. Other causes are, 
first, good and palatable diet. To make 
the patient eat and assimilate his food 
means half the battle won, and nutritious 
and tempting dishes make up the bill of 
fare. The culinary ambition of the in- 
stitution is to please the taste of the 
diners. 

A second cause is moderate exercise 
when conditions permit. The patient is 


allowed some form of work that will 
increase his resistance power, and that 
will at 
thoughts 


time distract his 
own condition. 


the same 
from his 


Again, the sudden change from con- 
gested quarters to a spacious, clean out- 
door life; and the absence of alcoholism 
and venereal diseases which is char- 
acteristic of the Jewish workingmen, 
also predispose to improvement. 

The sanatorium is an out-of-door in- 
stitution and at no hour of the day is 
the patient in an enclosed room. When 
at the hospital, where he is kept the first 
ten days of his stay, he is generally on 
the porch. The dining-room is on the 
veranda of the administration building, 
covering three sides, with windows 
closed only in case of rain. During the 
entire stay the patient lives at the 
Lean-to, an open-air pavilion, with a 
roof and one wall. The Lean-to has two 
wings protruding from the center. On 
each wing are a dozen beds, dormitory 
fashion, on which the patients sleep 
throughout the year, winter and sum- 
mer, rain or shine. 

The Workmen’s Circle has a member- 
ship of 48,000, divided in some 600 
branches throughout the United States. 
It has for its purpose certain benefac- 
tions, such as burial, insurance and sick 
benefits, and it has definite educational 
functions, such as- lectures, Sunday- 
schools for children, the teaching of 
radical thoughts and ideas and the ma- 
terial support of progressive undertak- 


ings. In addition to the annual dues, 
each member pays one dollar a year 
for the maintenance of the sanatorium. 
This annual dollar not only covers the 
running expenses, but leaves a goodly 
sum for improvements and additions. 

The Workmen’s Circle did not wait 
until it was 48,000 strong before it 
established the sanatorium, but it shoul- 
dered this rather ambitious undertaking 
when it was 7,000 weak. This was the 
membership when, five years ago, in 
February, 1910, it bought an old farm- 
house and the 170 acres of land on 
which it stood, for $6,000, and opened 
the sanatorium. The circle has grown 
and every additional member meant an 
additional dollar, and the old farmhouse 
has been transformed into a fine admin- 
istration building at a cost of $12,000. 
\ hospital has been built and equipped 
at an outlay of $25,000. The four 
Lean-to’s cost $13,000; the water system 
and lake cost $10,000, and an equal sum 
has been spent on a vegetable cellar and 
stable. 

The latest acquisition is a modern 
steam laundry at a cost of $18,000. The 
place is not lacking in improvements. 
\ telephone system connects all build- 
ings and all departments. Electric lights 
ire installed in all the rooms and on 
the grounds. An elaborate fire system, 
including stations and apparatus, has 
been built; the kitchen has been equip- 
ped with all modern implements includ- 
ing a sterilizing dishwasher; 3,000 plants 
are scattered over the grounds; there 
are horses, wagons and automobiles. 
The total cost of the place has now 
reached over and above $100,000. 

Thus has the Workmen’s Circle shown 
what the old biblical form of taxation, 
‘a shekel per head,” can do when applied 
to modern contingencies. The sana- 
torium has proved the possibility of co- 
operative action and has shown the 
workingmen how to take care of their 
own sick and disabled. 


ONFERENCE8# OF PUBLIC 
HEALTH OFFICERS 


FULL OF SIGNIFICANCE was the 
first convention of Massachusetts pub- 
lic health officials and the Massachu- 
setts Association of Boards of Health, 
which met at the invitation of Dr. A 
J. McLaughlin, state commissioner of 
health, in Boston, a few weeks ago. 

At both morning and afternoon ses- 
sions the attendance numbered over six 
hundred, representing more than seven- 
ty-five local health boards, many public 
and private agencies engaged in public 
health work, physicians, educators and 
social workers. Governor Walsh gave 
an address of welcome. 


The convention was called for the 
purpose of bringing home to local health 
officials the need of emphasis upon edu- 
cational work and preventive medicine. 
\ddresses discussed such subjects as. 
The Main Points of Attack in the Cam- 
paign for Public Health, by Charles W. 
Eliot, president emeritus of Harvard 
University; Conservation of Middle 
Life, by Irving Fisher of Yale Univer- 
sity; Scope of the Nurse in Public 
Health Work, by Flla P. Crandall, ex- 
ecutive secretary, National Organization 
for Public Health Nursing, New York: 


What Massachusetts Has Done and 
May Yet Do for the Public Health, by 
Prof. W. T. Sedgwick, president of the 
American Publig Health Association; 
and The Necessity for Co-ordination of 
Efforts and Uniformity of Method in 
Public Health Education, by Commis- 
sioner McLaughlin. 

Short papers were also read by off- 
cials of the state department of Health, 
covering such important topics as, The 
Control of Communicable Diseases, The 
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[ouIs PASTEUR’S researches in 

bacteriology have made his name 
and its derivatives almost a house- 
hold term througnout the world. His 
family presented to the Academy of 
Medicine in Paris last winter a bronze 
bust by the artist, Dubois, of their 
distinguished relative. 

Tribute to this man of genius 
seems fitting in this year, whose events 
recall the closing words of his ora- 
tion at tne opening of Pasteur Insti- 
tute in 1888, seven years before his 
death: 

“Two opposing laws seem to me now 
in contest. The one, a law of blood 
and death, opening out each day new 
modes of destruction, forces nations 
to be always ready for the battle; the 
other, a law of peace, work, and 
health, whose only aim is to deliver 
man from the calamities which beset 
him. 

“The one seeks violent conquests; 
the other, the relief of mankind. The 
one places a single life above all vic- 
tories; the other sacrifices hundreds 
of thousands of lives to the ambition 
of a single individual. 

“The law of which we afe are in- 
struments strives even through carn- 
age to cure the wounds due to the 
law of war. Treatment by our anti- 
septic methods may preserve the lives 
of thousands of soldiers. 

“Which of these two laws will pre- 
vail, God only knows. But of this 
we may be sure, tnat science, in obey- 
ing the law of humanity, will always 
labor to enlarge the frontiers of life.” 
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Health of the Farmer and Infant Mo 
tality from the Standpoint of the Stat 

A novel note was struck by D 
Fliot and by Professor Fisher, who em 
phasized the idea that the campaig 
against alcohol ought to be one functio’ 
of public health officials. Both spok 
of the important lessons to be learne 
from the attitude of European coun 
tries toward drunkenness at a time whe 
their national life is at stake. 

Dr. McLaughlin came to Massachu 
setts from the federal Public Heal 
Service [See THE Survey, October 24 
1914]. His appointment was non-politt 
cal, and he is receiving the generous 
support of the medical profession ag 
well as of social workers throughou 
Massachusetts. He has actively pro 
moted a campaign against tuberculosis 
both by insisting that towns must build 
sanatoria for the care of the tubercular 
as required by law, and by demanding 
the establishment of tuberculosis dis 
pensaries. 


UARDING A WORKING FORCE 
FROM TRACHOMA 


THE Survey noted last year 
[May 2, 1914] the serious outbreak off 
trachoma in East Youngstown, Ohio, 
affecting the foreign workmen in that 
village and widespread enough to induce 


to request the federal Public Healt 
Service to look into and advise on the 
situation. 

Dr. Schereschewsky, who was sent in 
answer to this call, reported that the 
chief factors in the situation were the 
insanitary and overcrowded quarters for 
the workmen, the poor water supply, and 
the lack of any adequate municipal 
health service. j 

Apparently, his recommendations have 
been heeded, for his last report states 
that the village has appointed a health 
board with a physician as health officer, 
that arrangements have been completed 
by the village for a good water supply; 
and that the partially completed sewer- 
age system has been finished and insani-_ 
tary privies are being abated under the 
direction of the health board. : 

The existing cases of trachoma were 
treated with promptness and vigor by the 
Sheet and Tube Company in a hospital 
equipped for the purpose and the con- 
tagion kept from spreading by the deten- 
tion in the hospital of all dangerous 
cases. A house-to-house survey was 
made in the village by the health officer 
and one of the company officials and all 
suspicious eve cases were sent to the hos- 
pital. In all, 242 cases were treated, but 
at the time of writing, only nine re- 
mained under treatment. 

To those who have had experience in 
housing reform it will seem quite natural 
that the most urgent of Dr. Schereschew- 
sky’s recommendations should be the 
most difficult to carry out: “An attempt 
is being made to regulate overcrowding 
of lodging- and boarding-houses.” Here 
a new factor comes into question: not 


_the employer anxious to secure a healthy 


working force, but the landlord whose 
interest is simply collecting as much rent 
as possible. 


The Forty-Second National Conference of 


- Charities and Correction 


and the Contemporaneous Gatherings at Baltimore 


E COME together, fellow 
1 members of our National 
; Conference of Charities and 
Correction, a body of social 
workers who have passed through a 
winter which has made heavier demands 


| on our energies than has any other 


winter of our experience. Many of us 
come to this conference worn in body, 
depressed in spirif after fighting what 
has seemed in many instances to be a 
losing fight to keep standards of work 
high. .We have been torn by conflict- 
ing claims on our sympathies; the claim 
made by those who have been suffering 
at home, the claim made by those who 
have been suffering abroad. We have 
had to face retrenchment in work that 
we know to be important, and we have 
seen the emphasis shift from preven- 
tive and constructive effort to remedial 
and palliative aid. 

Many of us, moreover, have ques- 
tioned our right to make the journey to 
be here, and most of us have had to 
make sacrifices or have accepted the 
sacrifices made by others in order that 
we may attend this forty-second annual 
meeting of our National Conference, 
which after an interval of twenty-five 
years meets for a second time in the 
city of Baltimore. 

But because I am aware of the seri- 
ous problems that face each of us, I 
wish to get quite away from our task, 
as such—quite away from scrutinizing 
the foes, sensate or insensate, that 
block our pathways of advance, and 
turn to consider ourselves—ourselves 
as, a force, not necessarily as we are, 
but as we would wish ourselves to be— 
moving as we do move within a realm 
of service which, with greater or with 
less intensity of purpose, we have elect- 
ed to enter. I shall not be able to say 
precisely what is in my mind, and what 
I do say I may not say in a way that 
will carry conviction to you, my fellow 
workers, but I shall in all sincerity 
speak with a desire to serve the cause 
that is dear to every one of us. 

In the midwinter, when the tide of 
emotional giving had reached its high- 
water mark, I visited a gallery in which 
were exhibited a loan’ collection of 
paintings by the two great Spanish art- 
ists, El Greco and Goya. There was an 
immediate sense of exhilaration as one 
entered the gallery, filled as it was with 
somber radiance. But my attention was 
held by one picture. It held me be- 
cause inadvertently I brought into the 
presence of a living past the preoccupa- 
tions of the present time. 

The picture was El Greco’s St. Mar: 
tin and the Beggar. St. Martin sits on 
a richly caparisoned gleaming white 
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horse. The steel armor, the gold em- 
broidered maroon velvet breeches, the 
high white ruff and white wristlets, are 
the correct wear for one whose face is 
so distinctively that of the patrician. 
The castle seen in the background al- 
most as a part of the dark hills and 
the thick shade trees, is the home from 
which such a knight necessarily must 
come. No contrast could be greater 
than is the contrast between the figure 
of St. Martin as conceived by the 
painter and the figure of the naked 
beggar who stands beside the gleam- 
ing white horse. The latter is the man 
bereft of all goods. But one’s attention 
is held more by the look of detached 
compassion on St. Martin’s face than 
by the contrast between the two figures, 
as with his fine rapier he, St. Martin, 
is seen in the act of dividing the green 
cloak which hangs loosely over one arm, 
in order that a portion of it may be 
given to help clothe the naked man. 
The look implies real pity, but the pity 
of one whose imagination halts in the 
face of suffering. The suffering of the 
beggar is seen to have been generalized 
by St. Martin, and its cause.to have 
been unquestioningly accepted as part 
of an ordered scheme of things. 

The act of relieving is essentially a 
palliative one, but no gleam of humor 
plays on the face of either giver or 
recipient of bounty to show that there 
is felt to be an irony in the situation. 
Rich and poor, almsgiver and beggar, 
those who are stirred to acts of benev- 
olence, those who, providentially, serve 
to quicken the benevolent, are by the 
genius of the artist evoked in what 
seemed to be at the moment an epitome 
of the winter’s outburst of emotional 
giving taken on its lowest plane. 

With this sharp, this almost Meredi- 
thian impression of the sentimental 
giver, I moved on to another room. 
There, painted on a smaller canvas, 
hanging in a less conspicuous place, 
was El Greco’s St. Paul. One forgets 
foreground and background in thinking 
of that narrow, pale face with its long, 


black beard and high, intellectual fore- 
head. The face is bent forward and 
the look on it shows that it will be from 
the depths of personal experience that 
each act of the man will get direction. 
It is the face, moreover, of one who 
lives by the rule of charity, who vaunt- 
eth not himself, who thinketh no evil, 
who suffereth long and is kind, who be- 
lieveth all things. 

The contrast between the two saints, 
as they appear portrayed by a master of 
the late sixteenth century, is a contrast 
between types which are extreme in 
their dissimilarity. The contrast seems 
to define itself as a distinction between 
a personage and a personality. 

May we not come away from the 
Fifth Avenue gallery, which so unex- 
pectedly has furnished an_ illustration 
for our present use, and bring with us 
into this hall the impression that our 
need as a force of social workers is 
that we too bear the stamp of person- 
ality; that the need of our field is that 
we move forward within it not as mere 
personages, but as personalities whose 
“general spirit’ marks each as having 
“tone” such as can only come from a 
person’s having struck some depth in 
his own being. 

Personality, I realize, eludes defini- 
tion, but there are three qualities, to 
which one of our young American 
essayists calls attention in writing on a 
different theme, that may be taken as 
being essential to the development of 
the personality of our group: “the 
courageous ‘spirit, the understanding 
mind, the sympathetic heart.” Bafflingly 
fine! one might say, but we need to 
strike high if we are to attain—and we 
know that there are among us those who 
have magnificently attained. Have you 
read the Hymn of Honour? 


“The song of courage, heart and will 
And gladness in a fight 

Of men who face a hopeless hill 
With sparkling and delight.” 


We know, we who have come through 
this hard winter of our social discon- 
tent, that we can sing a hymn of honor 
to those others, some of whom cannot 
meet with us, some of whom have 
passed but recently from our world, be- 
cause they do and have faced many a 
hopeless hill with sparkling and delight. 

But it is not easy to meet adequately 
the call for courage. To be a courage- 
ous spirit means necessarily that one is 
free to exercise one’s will, and in spite 
of the fact that it is becoming a com- 
monplace to talk of our will to do, many 
of us seldom know what it is to act as 
free agents. To allow ourselves to be 
hurried because of the impatient temper 
of the times into thoughtless action 
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means that we become mere automatons 
and are in reality “condemned to almost 
total absence from ourselves.” Agita- 
tion for social redress which is based_on 
experiences foreign to our own, the fail- 
ure to have a clear conception of the 
result we expect to achieve before our 
plans are laid, the reaching for a goal 
before we have counted the milestones 
on the road we are to take, each marks 
a lack in the individual or in the group 
of the free will which is essential to 
the courageous spirit. To be free, we 
must think. Unless we take time to 
think about our tasks, we are slaves to 
those whom we blindly. imitate or follow. 
Thinking, however, is often a laborious 
and painful process, and in our puzzling, 
baffling world we come quite slowly to 
grasp the distinction between knowing 
a thing and knowing that we know it. 

As a starting-point for social service 
that is to be really worth while, each of 
us has to learn from. the text-books 
what can be gathered from them about 
his particular subject. We have to 
wrest facts from the social world that 
lies round about us. We have to pay 
the price of study and of practice, and 
through study and practice slowly ac- 
quire a technique for use in our several 
fields. But even while acquiring a tech- 
nique we have to learn that our tech- 
nique cannot serve us unless, to borrow 
from Professor Hocking, we can see 
beyond it. The understanding mind 
must make the technical a servant to 
something other than the merely tech- 
nical. :The understanding mind is not 
necessarily a quality that one acquires in 
the schools, for a student may be bril- 
liantly able in acquiring data and yet 
may find that the data when collected 
merely falls into the vast waste-paper 
-basket- of isolated facts, because he, 
laborious collector though he be, lacked 
the perception which could make him 
capable of interpreting the inherent 
meaning of the facts in hand. 

We social workers are now being 
brought face to face with realities as 
never before, and it is we that are going 
to be put to the test. If, as Prof. L. P. 
Jacks writes in the April issue of the 
Vale Review, “conscience and common 
sense” will “assert their rights” and 
“only the very simplest things will stand 
the test” of the time, it is for us to 
stand prepared to give an explanation 
of the reason that leads us to take any 
given action or make any particular 
effort in behalf of our less fortunate 
fellows. We are coming now to real- 
ize more clearly how incalculable in 
many instances is the reaction of those 
whom we wish to serve to the efforts 
we put forth in their behalf. More and 
more it is to be hoped that we shall be 
brought to see that we stand in need of 
a something that will transcend our own 
intelligence. 

In humbleness of mind we may come 
to conceive of ourselves as mediators, 
who desire to be in the mood to be 
interpreted to by some spirit other than 
ourselves, in order that we may be pre- 
pared to offer to other men some genu- 
ine interpretation of their needs. When 
in copious quantity social copy is com- 
ing to us wet with the impress of other 
men’s minds, we do feel the need of 
saying: “The work that I have in hand 


I will finish afterwards.” I shall with- 
draw from the thick of the contest to 
measure my job, and while I am with- 
drawn I shall listen for the still small 
voice which is other and immeasurably 
greater than myself. I shall hope then 
to get poise so that I may be prepared 
to withstand the pressure that is put at 
times on each of us to make quick de- 
cision to fall into line to help reform or 
remove some old evil. I shall try to 
see with the inner eye, so that I may 
be able to say with the conviction of 
one of our modern poets: “Reason has 
moons, but moons not her’s lie mirrored 
on her sea.” 

But a courageous spirit and an un- 
derstanding mind do not of themselves 
lead one to make a sufficient social con- 
tribution. The sympathetic heart must 
control the situation which they create. 
The great personality, St.. Paul, comes 
again to one’s mind as one tries to think 
of what should be the distinctive marks 
of the sympathetic heart, whose ener- 
gies are directed towards bettering the 
lives of suffering men. As one looks 
at the portrayal of El Greco, one can 
see that persistency and patience are 
stamped deep on the narrow, pale face 
with its forward look of profound ac- 
ceptance, but the look, itself, shows that 
there is an actuating quality which is 
deeper than either the persistency or 
the patience, and that quality is the 
readiness for surrender. We too know 
that at the heart of affection must lie 
the readiness for surrender. This is 
the truth that is being driven home to 
us, and that, in spite of all that has 
been written and said about the liberty 
of the individual, is making itself felt. 

Sacrifices have been demanded of 
some of us this winter that have made 
us angry or sullen or have crushed our 
spirit or crippled our usefulness. But 
there are, also, others who through love 
of their task have surrendered them- 
selves to the new demands made by an 
increasingly difficult situation. It is 
they in particular who by their act of 
surrender have learned to realize what 
it is to love not alone their special task, 
but the cause of which it is a part. They 
have sounded clearly the note of per- 
sonality. It is being illustrated on a 
vast scale how sore is the need of a 
synthesis of personalities. How horri- 
ble is the price that has to be paid if 
there be a failure in the development of 
men’s power to exercise their wills, to 
reason, to give play to their affections. 

It is a time, therefore, when we, as 
a force of workers, need especially to 
consider what the development within 
our body of these attributes of person- 
ality may mean. Can we not conceive 
of our force as being so instinct with per- 
sonality that it is single-minded in pur- 
pose, wide-ranging in effort, abundant 
in resource, catholic in judgment—a 
force that does not need to hesitate as 
it says, They who serve under the rule 
of charity ensure justice? 

Let us accept it as a fact that our 
common need is a need of deepened per- 
sonality, and pass on to consider some 
of the more tangible ways in which we 
may as a force add to our strength. 
Perhaps each of us feels at times that 
as a group we are as weak as is our 
weakest part. A wrongly conceived or 


poorly directed piece of work may ca 
forth criticisms or arouse antagonisms 
that will react sharply on those whe 
have had no part in shaping or in try 
ing to carry out an abortive scheme 
The next step forward of an entire 
group may be halted through the hasty 
action of but a small portion of itself 
On the other hand, well planned and 
wisely directed work may call forth un- 
fair criticisms and be met by brutal an 
tagonism, even on the part of those 
who may have been classed as being of 
the inner circle. 

If a division of a social force fall a 
victim to a blindly perverse public at- 
tack, surely the other parts of the whole 
should not bark with the pack but should 
make a dispassionate effort to judge the 
right of the case. Noblesse oblige 
would dictate the complementary rules 
that, because the whole is affected by 
any action of the ,parts, each group o 
workers be careful on the one hand not 
to rush thoughtlessly into action and, 
on the other, not to follow the crowd 
in judging without weighing evidence 
work that may have been criticized be- 
cause in one instance it was said to be 
revolutionary, in another instance be-— 
cause it was said to be reactionary. 

The implication is not, of course, that 
a part must not move forward until the © 
whole is ready to move. The sugges- 
tion, put baldly, is merely that we our-_ 
selves be charitable to ourselves. The 
part that moves in the van, because it 
has prophetically seen what is the next 
best step, is the saviour of the whole. — 
Its path-breaking opens in time a new 
road to all. If, in a season of depres-— 
sion, a force seems as weak as its weak-_ 
est part, a season of exaltation may 


‘come when a whole force may seem to 


be endued with a strength as great in 
quality as is the strength of its proph- 
etic part. In such an uplifting moment 
lies the epoch making opportunity of a 
force. | 
Last summer while I was climbing 
Newport Mountain on Mount Desert, 
the seasoned mountain climber who was 
with me pointed out how by the use of 
a simple device large rocks had been 
split to serve as stepping stones for 
some of the difficult places on the well- 
laid path. A stick of wood, having been 
soaked in water, was thrust into a hole 
in a rough granite block, and as the 
wood swelled, it forced the block in two. 
The fact struck me then as having a 
lesson for our field. The analogy now 
seems very close. But though the influ- 
ence of individual workers may be seen 
at times to be so extraordinarily big, 
the need of a steady increase in the 
number that should be enlisted to serve 
does not grow less. There was a time 


‘when leaders in social work inclined to 


the belief that the constructive social 
work of the country would have to be 
left in large measure to those who made 
a vocation of social service. Such an 
attitude was natural, and, at the time 
that it was held, was helpful. While 
professional standards of work were 
first being formulated and tentative 
efforts were being made to establish a 
living wage for members of a profes- 


’ sional social staff, the emphasis had to 


fall heavily on the importance to the field 
of the professional, whole-time worker, 
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+ven though the emphasis tended to be- 
‘ittle the value of the volunteer, or part- 
lime worker. 5 

The emphasis had, also, its value in 
elping to make clear the fact that 
Heere must be some preparation for 
service, no matter what the conditions 
pf service are. Poverty of service is 
ho less disastrous in results because he 
iwho gives of his poverty demands no 
pay. It should, also, not have surprised 
is that when the opportunity was first 
siven for training for social work a 
marrow conception was held of what 
constitutes preparation. The student of 
our schools has had in many instances 
jo spend a year or more out of the 
‘schoolroom before he has realized that 
‘ais school experience merely started 
aim on the way to a mastery of his 
subject, that it did not send him forth 
equipped for his job. But as he has 
learned this fact, he has been able to 
correlate his experiences and to bring 
home to those who are entering the 
ranks of the volunteer the further fact 
that mere observation does not and can- 
‘not take the place of getting a right 
start under the direction of someone 
who has the ability to teach. 

Along with an appreciation of the 


an enlarged appreciation of the demand 
for a social force that shall be represen- 
‘tative of all sections of the community 
of all races, creeds, classes, interests 
—that shall include those who have 
money, those who have service, those 
who have both to give, and those who 
give themselves without stint, whether 
or not there be made any partial pay- 
ment for services rendered. In taking 
the measure of a force one realizes that 
the gauge of its ability cannot be a 
mathematical one. Neither by a count 
taken of us as professionals or as vol- 
unteers, nor by a calculation as to the 
days, the months, or the years of our 
service can our strength be told. 

Our strength lies in our ability to 
grow strong in order that we may im- 
part strength. That ability we cannot 
gauge. We may read the signs of its 
presence, we may foster it, and we may 
determine to increase the sum of it— 
the sum of strength. Though we can- 
not take our measure by count of our- 
selves, and though we may riot be able 
to gauge our quality, we can hold to 
an ideal of a world moving to one meas- 
ure of devoted service. If we really 
hold such an ideal, we shall cut loose 
from considering ourselves as a group 
set apart for service. The winning of 
recruits will be recognized to be our 
task, the failure to win them our re- 
proach. 

Perhaps at no other period of time 
has it been so apparent that freedom 
must be won and held through many 
different kinds of effort being made by 
varied types of men. Castelar is quoted 
as saying: “All that we have defended, 
the conservatives have realized. . . . 
Who preached the unity of Italy? A 
republican, Mazzini. Who realized it? 
A conservative, Cavour.” We do need 
the prophet but to realize the prophecy; 
we, also, need the genius of the man 
whose methods of thought and of action 
lie at an opposite pole from those which 
led to the opening of a new vista, the 


need of being guided to serve has come’ 
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adventuring upon a new road of ad- 
vance. 

It is comparatively easy, however, to 
recognize the splendid contribution of 
our leaders. Their contribution does 
not need to be related here. But it is 
worth while to dwell on the contribution 
of some few of our less conspicuous 
members. Any one of us who has been 
or now is responsible for directing a 
group of workers must have put to him- 
self the question, as ‘he watched the 
members of his staff at work: Have 
I the resourcefulness, or the patience, 
or the courage, or the faith to put 
through that task? 

In the fall I met in a southern city 
with a group of visitors for a society 
which feared it would not be able to 
raise the money to meet the cost of the 
budget for the following month. The 
group, who met me in their office at 
nine o’clock that morning in October, 
did not know whether their salaries 
would be paid at the end of the month, 
did not know if they could be held to- 
gether as a force to meet the accumu- 
lating demands of the poor of the city 
for whose service they had enlisted. 
But because they had enlisted, and be- 
cause they wished to keep their powder 
dry, they did come together with eager- 
ness to confer as to the ways in which 
they might best meet the taxing claims 
of the day’s work. Their ideal of ser- 


vice was high, they who had come un- 
der the rule of charity. 

I stayed in a settlement in another 
southern city, where from my bedroom 
window I could look into a wretched 
lodging-house, in which life was being 
lived on its lowest plane. Year after 
year the residents have lived within a 
stone's throw of sights and sounds 
which defied their effort to keep their 
neighborhood morally and _ physically 
clean. But they persisted and do per- 
sist in their determination to bring the 
“better-to-do”.part of the community to 
a realization of its responsibility for the 
conditions in its “next streets but one.” 

In an out-of-the-way mission station 
in the Tennessee mountains, a physician, 
who-is a graduate of one of our best 
medical schools, has done double duty 
this past winter in order that his assist- 
ant might be released to serve the Red 
Cross at the front. He has had no in- 
crease of pay, and they who watched 
his work before his assistant was called 
away felt that he then was doing the 
work of more than one man. But there 
are times when the work of a man be- 
comes as it were the work of ten, 

I often picture to myself another 
health worker, a trained nurse, who has 
lived apart from friends and any other 
social workers to serve a community 
into which, before her advent, had come 
no one to show how health may be con- 
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served. She has made the interests of 
her neighbors her own. Sitfgle handed 
she has fought that they may get tair 
play. She has broken their opposition 
to the use of her remedies. She has 
made them face what drink costs their 
manhood. Surely she has carried high 
her flag of courage. 

Think of some of our younger work- 
ers who go out from the schools of phi- 
lanthropy or the colleges to do pioneer 
social work in sections of the country 
where no ground is broken in which 
effort may bear quick fruitage; of some 
of the matured workers in our large 
cities who year after year work to les- 
sen the burden of misery that rests on 
the people who turn to them for help. 
These last wage often as lonely a fight 
as do their fellows in the open country 
or in, the unawakened town. Think, 
also, of the young recruits who, fresh 
with enthusiasm, go into institutions to 
begin the slow process of lessening the 
handicaps of the defective or the evil 
tendencies of the delinquent. Think of 
those who, through a painstaking study 
of facts make an anonymous contribu- 
tion ‘to the body of data which is slowly 
accumulating to serve as a sound basis 
for action; and of the patient service 
of a clerical force which, continuously 
gives more time than it is paid to give 
in order that our charitable offices may 
be well conducted. One may have 
watched some tired worker close his or 
her desk at night and have felt some- 
thing in the air that gave the concep- 
tion of there having been a folding of 
wings. 

While walking on Newport Mountain 
last summer I “got another impression 
from my companion that has a bearing 
on what has been said above. His close, 
his affectionate intimacy with that one 
mountain made one feel how meager is 
the satisfaction that one gets from a 
mere tourist’s climb. The giving of 
oneself wholly to one’s task, even if it 
be a minor task, may bring a degree of 
satisfaction that cannot be the portion 
of the social worker who by choice or 
by force of circitmstances takes, or is 
obliged to take, what might be called 
almost an excursionist’s view of difffer- 
ent parts of the field. 

It is in recognition of the salt of our 
service that I should encourage our 
bearing in mind not alone these few in- 
stances I have cited of the finely human 
quality of our members, but the many 
other instances we each must have 1n 
mind of how the character of the in- 
dividual has expanded to meet the ex- 
igencies of the demands made on it. 

May we not pass on from considering 
the personality of our force, the ways 
in which we add to our strength, the 
many sides of our contribution, to dwell 
very briefly on the peculiar obligation 
that is imposed on us by the terrible 
event of our day. It is under three 
aspects that the obligation seems to pre- 
sent itself. The first aspect lays a claim 
on us to conceive of ourselves as en- 
listed to serve not primarily a society 
or an organization, but a cause. It is 
in behalf of a cause that we are banded 
together in a social fellowship, and it 
is for the cause, as Charles Stewart 
Loch has pointed out to us, that we must 
spend our lives. 

The competitive spirit, creating as it 


does antagonisms and leading societies, 
at times, to subterfuge to gain their par- 
ticular ends, betrays the cause and 
brings, therefore, an ultimate defeat. A 
recognition of the claim of the whole 
steadies one to see that it is not fair 
play to press for a goal at the expense 
of others. We learn very slowly how 
to co-operate, we social workers. We 
base our work on the principle of co- 
operation and we let ourselves come un- 
der the law of competition. Whatever 
other forces may have been at work 
to bring about the great war, certainly 
competition made its. sinister contribu- 
tion. The effective instruments of the 
will to peace are not easy to grasp, nor 
are they tangible, but one conceives of 
them as having a reality which is as 
sure as is consciousness aiseli., ~ We 
know that the will to peace must produce 
more than treaties and leagues—that it 
must make the competitive yield to the 
co-operative spirit. May we _ social 
workers be no laggards in meeting this 
obligation. 

The second aspect of our obligation 


‘is the need to see with greater clearness 


how we may help men to help them- 
selves. Our task is to help release the 
energies of men who are handicapped, 
or oppressed, retarded er’confounded so 
that they may develop their own per- 
sonalities. It is not for us to direct ay 
lives of our fellows. “Justice says,” 
quote Felix Adler, “do not destroy life. 
Charity says, save life”’ When we are 
brought face to face with the huge in- 
justice of war, we are made to think, 
also, of life as more than meat and 
drink, and we crave, we social workers, 
that not alone our justice, but that also 
our charity deepen so that the lives we 
help to save may be saved to be lived 
indeed. 

And the third aspect of our obligation 
is that we do our part to place the 
spiritual above the material in the effort 
to lessen the burdens borne by our fel- 
lows. It surely has been brought home 
to us during these long nine months 
that peace is “indeed a fruit of the spirit 
and that men move in jeopardy until 
the material is made the servant of the 
spiritual. The significance of the 
Beatitude is driven home: “The meek 
shall inherit the earth.” It is they who 
give, not they who grasp, who shall con- 
quer. 

When Rheims Cathedral was bom- 
barded it was “Soul in the world that 
seemed besieged.” Those partial ruins 
typified the mastery of the material. 
They seemed mutely to appeal for a 
transvaluation of values that would as- 
sure the world that it might continue to 
possess the treasures it had learned to 
reverence. It brought sharply home the 
paradoxical fact that the material can 
be held only if it be held as a fruit of 
spiritual attainment. It is what we are 
in ourselves, not what things we shape 
or use, that make our security. The 
Belgian poet, Verhaeren, has said that 
the King of Belgium was never as much 
a ruler as when bared of his lands, 
never before as wholly at one with his 
nation, never before the ruler of a 
united people. If this lesson now be 
learned blood will not have been shed 
in vain. A generation will be honored 
of all generations if it drive this lesson 
home. 

! 
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As we face the new conditions that 
will grow, inevitably, out of a call fo 
readjustment, we shall need to be brave 
in experiment. We must conceive of 
our world not as old, but as young, not 
as static, but as plastic. Our concep 
tion of her must be an artist’s concep 
tion and our desire a tender, loving wis 
to fashion each part we have a share in 
moulding so that our work will be not 
that of the jobber, but of the crafts- 


task, it shall not be as if we were sat- 


isfied to achieve the commonplace, but 


as if we felt that the purpose which 
underlies our work is so precious that 


no effort can be too deliberately made, ~ 
But in fac 
ing our obligation, in realizing our need 


no intent be too creative. 


of the blood of youth in our veins, we 
do not conceive of ourselves as the sufh- 
cient force. It is not we that are “to 


move all the laboring surges of the — 


world.” 
A young American painter who spent 


If we resist being hurried. in our 


two years in Bali, an island of the In- ~ 


dian Archipelago, has recently exhib- 
ited in New York his paintings of the 
native people. 
that of a mother and child. She, the 
primitive mother, seems to be a symbol 
of perfect, of instinctive charity. 


holds the bowl 
flowed in a full, 
over the high rock from some exhaust- 
less, hidden source. 
ence of mother and child, the free gift 
of nature, the rich shelter of rock and 
trees, make one think of how deliber- 


ately through the ages the gifts of 


fresh strength have come to the civil- 


ized world from the unknown peoples, — 


We cannot tell what founts of 
strength may be drawn on to bring re- 
cuperation to the world as we now 
know it. But we do know that from 
whatever source the strength for recup- 
eration comes, the real strength will lie in 
the simply-planned, the virtuous home, 
in the integrity of family life; in the 
buoyancy of disposition which finds its 
own opportunities for play; in the abil- 
ity to stand up to the drudgery of the 
day’s job; in the readiness to see the 
other fellow’s point of view; in ties of 
comradeship, in acts of worship, in 
knowing God. We social workers can 
do our part as intermediaries to inter- 
pret one group to another, to supple- 
ment and to release energy, to prevent 
oppression, to equalize opportunity, to 
call forth the means of service. But 
our effectiveness as intermediaries must 
depend on, our power to draw strength 
from some source other than ourselves. 
If we with conviction can say 


“My God hath need of me 


Who still hold God firm in my mind. 


It is no matter if I fail”— 


we shall have apprehended victory- 
Whether we be from North or South, 
from East or West, from these United 
States or from beyond her borders; 
whether we be white or colored; wheth- 
er our effort be in behalf of the de- 
pendent, the defective, the delinquent, 
or the oppressed; we shall carry our 
gauge of peace. Our collective offering 
will be a prelude to the peace which 
shall endure. 


One of his pictures is © 


She — 
stands a strong, lithe figure with the © 
child in her arms, and to its lips she © 
of water which has 
crystal clear stream ~ 


The interdepend- — 
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The Trend of the Times in Charity 


CC S I was about to say when 
I was interrupted” —a 
phrase as old as the hills 
and as lasting, gave a text 

to the Rev. Samuel McChord Crothers 
in considering the family before the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection at Baltimore last week. But the 
modern application he had intended to 
make, his fear that social workers were 
in eclipse behind the shadow of war, was 
not in order so far as one could judge 
from the conference sessions. 

Dr. Crothers spoke to an audience to 
warm a parson’s heart. It reached to 
the last seat behind the pillar in the gal- 
lery of the largest church in Baltimore. 
With 2,400 men and women registered, 
this forty-second annual meeting was 
the largest in conference history. Not 
only in its dimensions, but in the keen 
interest and lively discussion was it an 
emphatic answer to those Doubting 
Thomases who felt that there could not 
be a successful conference in a year of 
war, unemployment and hard times. 

But if war was scarcely mentioned, 
even in passing a resolution in support 
of President Wilson, the heart-searching 
born of times of great stress may have 
led on to what seemed the two outstand- 
ing features of the conference. These 
were a complete democratization of its 
form of government, and a tendency 
‘among social workers to view their own 
work critically—to search out standards, 
to challenge themselves for results. This 
tendency to critical analysis took strong 
and high ground in the field of child- 
helping, where both children’s institu- 
tions and child-placing agencies confess- 
ed their doubts through William J. 
Doherty of the Department of Public 
Charities in New’ York and J. Prentice 
Murphy of the Boston Children’s Aid 
Society. But its chief manifestation 
was in a paper which went to the very 
root of things in denying that social 
work is a profession. 

As to what the harvest of such sowing 
may be, there were answers before the 
conference adjourned. The challenge 
to the work for children was counter- 
balanced by the presenting of a rounded 
community program in children’s work 
which was hailed on all sides as nothing 
short of masterly in its synthesis of pub- 
lic and private, indoor and outdoor work 
to secure the fair treatment, health and 
education of children. 

_ And the spirit which, soberly enough, 

“insisted upon looking at the form of con- 

ference organization not in the candle 

light of its history but under a modern 
electric arc, was very likely the same 
spirit of open-mindedness which recog- 
nized and welcomed an old intruder who 
after all had a contribution of his own 
to make—public outdoor relief. A third 
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Ol a century ago he was sent over the 
hills to the poorhouse to live out his de- 
clining days in decent obscurity. At 
Baltimore, he came back, vigorous 
enough for all his years, led at a wom- 
an’s apron strings. The woman was a 
widow, with dependent children, quite 
evidently living a happy life on a pub- 
lic pension. 


‘T HERE is strong temptation to dwell 

on the foundations of cheer builded 
for social workers in the discussion of 
the family by Dr. Crothers and Prof. 
James H. Tufts of the University of 
Chicago. We have suddenly realized, 
said Dr. Crothers, that the family, which 
we have looked upon as something to be 
protected, is in reality the thing that 
will protect us. The sense of kinness 
which makes a man give up all for 
his own—even his life—is the very thing 
that one year holds civilization together 
and the next year goes forth to war be- 
cause his own are threatened. When 
war is over, the family will remain—it 
is the oldest and toughest of institutions 
and the only one that can pull us 
through. 

And Professor Tutts, analyzing and 
reviewing the old and the new in his 
paper on the Ethical Basis of the Fam- 
ily, came to the conclusion that the fam- 
ily will remain about as it is, without 
shifting toward free love and freer di- 
vorce than we have now. The negative 
morality—the morality of prohibitions— 
is becoming unsatisfactory and is not 
working well. It will be more fruitful, 
Professor Tufts believes, to promote 
right marriages than to inveigh against 
divorce, and within a generation society 
will find some better method of dealing 
with illegitimacy than to inflict punish- 
ment upon children for the sins of their 
skulking fathers. 

There are some new values to be reck- 
oned with. For the middle classes 
these include the new application of 
rights and privileges, the extraordinary 
change which has taken most of her 
work away from woman, the new reali- 
zation of the value of the child, the posi- 
tive value of sex—of motherhood—and 
the need for sound, healthy, well-reared 
stock for national life. The old nega- 
tive morality of the family must adapt 
itself to the modern man’s financial am- 
bitions and the modern woman’s desire 
for economic freedom. In the working 
class, on the contrary, the complaint is 
rather of failure to support and deser- 
tion. Here, if we would improve morals, 
we must change social conditions— 
raise the standard of living, provide fair 
wages and recreation. 


HE new plan of organization was 
reported in last week’s issue. It 
consisted in transferring control of the 
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conference from an executive committee 
made up of 22 ex-presidents ex-officio 
and 10 elected members, to one made up 
solely of elected members; and in the 
introduction of popular nomination and 
election of officers on an Australian bal- 
lot in place of nomination solely by a 
committee named by the president. 

There was a good bit of head-shaking 
by those who fear the conference tra- 
ditions and practice may go by the 
boards. One of the older members pre- 
dicted that the plan will last no longer 
than did a similar revolution 24 years 
ago. At that time so little interest was 
taken in conference affairs by the mem- 
bership that the ex-presidents were put 
back in power at the end of a year. 
But the demand for the change this 
year came from several groups, all of 
them made up of men and women who 
have been members for a number of 
years, .there was complete absence of 
personal feeling against any former 
president or against them all as a group, 
and the vote of 2 to 1 for the change 
showed a very strong feeling among 
those who had not taken part in the 
debate. 

After the change had been effected, 
the chief criticism was of the provision 
that only those could vote who had paid 
dues the preceding year. The reorgani- 
zation committee defended it on the 
ground that only so could the secretary 
have a complete roster ready for the 
voting, which is to take place within 24 
hours after the conference meets, and 
at the same time prevent the possibility 
of election of a “favorite son” by a large 


registration. for that very purpose in 
the city where the meeting is held. 
There was general agreement that 


nominations on petition as well as by 
the nominating committee, a printed bal- 
lot and the practical elimination of elec- 
tioneering were wise moves in view of 
certain tendencies which, although ab- 
sent from Baltimore, were clearly recog- 
nized at other recent meetings. 

At any rate, the conference has be- 
come a democratic institution in ad- 
vance of most similar bodies, and the 
men and women who brought about the 
change are to have an unhampered op- 
portunity to work it out. 


A BRAHAM FLEXNER’S closely 
reasoned argument against includ- 
ing social work among the professions 
came in the new section on training 
for social work, where it was coupled 
with an attempt to define the term social 
worker. Both Mr. Flexner and Porter 
R. Lee, chairman of the section, took 
high ground at the start. It was a 
learned profession they were discussing, 
and both disclaimed any use of the word 
professional as contrasted with amateur, 
where the essential difference lies in 
working or playing for pay rather than 
for fun. The fact that a social worker 
is paid does not class him with a ball 
player even if and when he is of the ball- 
playing sex and regardless of any points 
of likeness in organized charity and 
organized baseball, such as the high de- 
gree of technical expertness required for 
making out a case record and keeping 
a box score. 
In its educational implication, Mr. 
Flexner said, the term profession strictly 


In Support of 


President Wilson 


ESOLVED that the National 
Conference of Charities and 
Correction in annual session, 
heartily commends the firm and 
dignified course of the President 
of the United States throughout 
the present international difficul- 
ties, a course that has scrupulous- 
ly maintained neutrality toward 
the warring nations, that looks to 
the preservation of peace with the 
peoples of the world and firmly up- 
holds the dignity of the United 
States m the delicate situation of 
international affairs: 


ESOLVED that the national 
conference assures _ the 
President of the Umited States of 
its hearty support in this trying 
time, of its sincere trust in his wis- 
dom—both to avert danger to our 
country’s peace and to safeguard 
the honor of the nation in any 
crisis. 
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used, is: a title of peculiar distinction. 
Certain objective standards may be 
formulated. First of all, the activities 
of a profession are essentially intel- 
lectual in character and the responsi- 
bility of the practitioner is large and 
personal—he is not under orders. Sec- 
ond, professions are learned—they in- 
volve the derivation of raw material 
from the learned world. Third, profes- 
sions are definitely practical—the pro- 
fessional man must do a clean-cut, con- 
crete task. Fourth, professions possess 
a technique capable of communication 
through specialized educational discip- 
line. Fifth, professions are brother- 
hoods and develop a strong class con- 
sciousness. Sixth, professional groups 
tend to work toward social ends rather 
than to stand for the assertion of rights 
or the protection of interests and prin- 
ciples. 

Having thus made marks on his yard- 
stick, Mr. Flexner proceeded to measure 
various trades and callings against it. 
Nearly all can meet one or more of the 
tests—even plumbing. Medicine, law, 
engineering, literature, painting, music 
fulfilled all the requirements. Banking, 
pharmacy, journalism fell short. In 
mentioning trained nursing, Mr. Flexner 
acknowledged he had picked up a live 
wire, and he prudently refrained from 
giving a final answer as he looked down 
from the pulpit whence he spoke into a 
pewful of young women wearing blue 
gingham uniforms and an armband let- 
tered V. N. A. He carried the nurses 
down his tests. however, to the point 
where he met the question of full intel- 
lectual responsibility—the practitioner 
who is not under orders—and there 
pointed out a sharp distinction between 
the bedside and hospital nurse on the 
one hand and, on the other, the public 
health nurse who is tending to become 
a sanitary official and to work largely 
on her own responsibility. 

Applying this very unyielding yard- 


/ 


stick to social work, Mr. Flexner quoted — 


a definition of “the profession of social 
work” from the New York School of 
Philanthropy, which showed it “obvious- 
ly intellectual, not mechanical, not rou- 
tine in character.” But the test of re- 
sponsibility was a stumbling block. The 
social worker localizes his problem—a 
disintegrating family, a sick man, an un- 
socialized industry—and turns to some 
specialized agency to solve it— the 
doctor, the school teacher, the legislator, 
organized charity. The responsibility 
rests then on the power he has invoked 
and the very variety of the situations 
he encounters compels him to be not a 
professional agent so much as the med- 
iator invoking this or that professional 
school. 

Again, the recognized professions 
have specific ends, while social work 
seemed to Mr. Flexner not so much a 
definite field as an aspect of work in 
many fields—of medicine, law, educa- 
tion, architecture, etc. The scope and 
range of social work are tremendous 
and confusing, its aims are not specitic 
and its occupations are numerous and 
diverse. In such a field no compact, 
purposefully organized educational dis- 
cipline is feasible. The need is for well- 
informed, well-balanced, resourceful 
people rather than for any definite kinds 
of technical skill, he said. 

But he found that social work meets 
some of the tests well. It unquestion- 
ably draws its material from science and 
learning, it is rapidly developing self- 
consciousness, and its rewards are in its 
own conscience and in heaven. 


T was quite evident that, in the pre- 
Flexner days of social work, Mr. 
Lee had believed it a profession, And 
he still held that it is a profession in its 
early stages. To attain professional 
rank it must not only promote social wel- 
fare, but do it in ways that other pro- 
fessions cannot do. It must rest upon 
scientific knowledge and develop definite 
inethods of using that knowledge—both 
of them dependent upon slow growth 
and accumulation until the technical 
skill of the practitioner is built up. The 
development of training methods which 
will give it this technical basis, his com- 
mittee believed to be the chief problem 
facing social work. 

Social workers of at least two kinds— 
case-workers and social investigators— 
have developed technical skill to a point 
which may be considered professional, 
he argued. The one is a social diag- 
nostician, the other provides the infor- 
mation on which sweeping changes such 
as social legislation, are based. The 
equipment of neither is an essential part 
of any other profession. 

To stop here, however, leaves out of 
social work the person whose contribu- 
tion is a point of view rather than a 
technique, and Mr. Lee’s suggestion of 
the outcome was the possibility of a new 
title for the technically trained_ person. 

Perhaps the trouble lies in the widely 
inclusive term social worker. Mr. Lee 
had found three common but antagon- 
istic definitions. The first included any 
person in any form of activity whose 
work was guided by a particular social 
purpose—the socialized individual. The 
second was less inclusive, taking in all 


ocial workers who are at work in pre- 
ventive movements but leaving out work- 
‘rs. with the subnormal. The third is 
the person interested in work for the 
subnormal, though having a secondary 
concern in preventive work. That all 
three sorts have a right to call them- 
selves social workers nobody can deny— 
nor can professional standards of the 
strict sort set by Mr. Flexner possibly 
stretch out wings broad enough to shel- 
ter all. 

Perhaps as clarifying a statement as 
can be made on the subject was that by 
Mary E. Richmond on another day and 
before a different section of the con- 
ference. Miss Richmond set off two 
kinds of social work: “Social case work 
does different things for and with dif- 
ferent people—it specializes and differ- 
entiates; social reform generalizes and 
simplifies by discovering ways of doing 
the same thing for everybody. To- 
gether it is possible for them to achieve 
social well-being; acting separately and 
more or less at cross purposes they 
achieve only the most partial and transi- 
tory results.” 

It was reassuring to recall Dr. William 
H. Welch’s statement that it was not 
the doctors but the humanitarians who 
started the first public health work back 
in the “40s; to remember that Dr. Rich- 
ard C. Cabot had testified that to him 
the most interesting region in the world 
was the borderland between medicine 
and social service; to repeat Dr. Adolph 
Meyer’s statement “it is through social 
workers’ direct contacts with life that we 
scientists understand psychology not as 
abstract consciousness but as the science 
of man as he is”; to hear Prof. Felix 
Frankfurter of the Harvard Law School 
not only welcome social work as a pro- 
fession—‘‘at least a quasi-profession as 
the lawyers put it’—but incline to the 
belief that in some of its aspects even 
husiness is of professional rank. Such 
a great new body of facts has been 
turned up by the social sciences, Pro- 
fessor Frankfurter said, that a recent 
Carnegie report on legal education 
urged that the optional fourth year in 
the Harvard law course be made com- 
pulsory. 

Perhaps, as one de-professionalized 
social worker put it after the meeting— 
perhaps social work is a mere happy 
knack in doing neighborly things. But 
the session got down under the skin of 
any complacency that may have gone 
into it. 


HE rehabilitation of public outdoor 

relief at a conference meeting had 
its roots some years back in the reports 
of private relief societies which were 
furnishing relief for consumptives; they 
could not get money enough for the ex- 
pensive special diet required. It bore 
more immediate relation to the discus- 
sion of widows’ pensions which has been 
going on both in and out of the con- 
ference for some years. But it came 
to its immediate point in a paper by 
Gertrude Vaile, supervisor of outdoor 
relief in Denver. 

In a survey of public outdoor relief 
in Missouri carried on under his direc- 
tion, Thomas J. Riley had showed the 
typical supervisor or overseer of the 
poor—a time-serving petty politician, 
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giving alms where alms would do most 
harm in encouraging degenerate families 
to drag on together while they begot 
more degenerates, withholding aid 
where aid freely given would do most 
good in helping a promising family over 
the rocks. Little had been accomplished 
since the ’70s except, as in Indiana, 
where state legislation had cut down 
outdoor waste without increasing the in- 
stitutional population. 

But here was Miss Vaile, a trained 
social worker, thoroughly experienced in 
the practice of private charity, showing 
that she had carried her methods over 
bodily into the public office and, in her 
own words, had made a charity organi- 
zation society of it. She and her staff 
still keep the great clumsy books re- 
quired by law, but they keep also the 
standard case record cards. And the 
job they are doing is the actual rehabili- 
tation of families. They have a paid 
staff, an advisory committee of citizens 
and volunteers. 

When she had finished, not only pub- 
lic officials like L. A. Halbert of Kansas 
City and John A. Kingsbury of New 
York spoke in her support, but the exec- 
utive officers of private relief societies 
in Buffalo, Cleveland, New York and 


other cities followed suit. Frederic 
Almy testified that Miss Vaile had given 
him a new star to hitch his wagon to 
and that he for one was going home to 
get more and better public service. 
There was general agreement with Mr. 
Halbert’s idea that the old-time public 
relief official must not be waked but be 
quietly removed while he sleeps at his 
post, so that trained workers may come 
in to fulfil Miss Vaile’s idea that it is 
not the principle but the method that is 
at fault. 

The night before, Jeffrey R. Brackett 
of Boston had reviewed the situation 
for more than a generation back. The 
great growth of the widows’ pension 
movement, tremendously increasing the 
cost of outdoor relief, made more neces- 
sary than ever that public funds be safe- 
guarded from abuse. But the old safe- 
guards—meagerness and _ disagreeanle- 
ness—will not do, he said. We can re- 
lieve the local poor officials a good bit, 
he believed, by co-operative effort on 
the part of the state in caring for the 
insane, feebleminded and other special 
dependents in state institutions, thereby 
restricting the almshouses to _ their 
proper inmates and releasing local funds 
for outdoor relief in the hopeful cases. 
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But more than’ that is needed, Dr. 
Brackett held. The public must take 
an intelligent and sustained interest in 
the care of the poor, for the protection 
of the pyblic as well as for the protec- 
tion of the poor, and it must gradually 
secure a'better administration of relief 
just as it has of schools and fire depart- 
ments—efficient public service. 


UT the real subject of the section 
was the relation of public and pri- 
vate charity. Some months before he 
died, Prof. Charles R. Henderson had 
agreed to write a paper for the section, 
and had indicated his attitude in a let- 
ter from which the chairman, George S. 
Wilson of Washington, read the follow- 
ing paragraph: 
“JT am glad you are going to carry out 
a program which will give ample oppor- 
tunity for the discussion of public out- 
door relief in its relation to private re- 
lief. I have for many years been reach- 
ing the conclusion that we have been on 
the wrong track and that the chief func- 
tion henceforth of the charity organiza- 
tion movement will be to develop and 
discipline our historical system of public 
telief. The C. O. S. people deserve the 
highest credit for having worked out a 
technique in experimental fields, but they 
cover at most about 150 spots on our 
big map with a hundred million people, 
and it is perfectly obvious that private 
charity can furnish neither adequate 
means nor authority to carry out its 
splendid purposes.” 


On this relationship Miss Vaile had 
some definite experience. The very suc- 
cess of her work, one of the trustees of 
the Denver Federated Charities told her, 
was the biggest obstacle he met in trying 
to raise money. People did not see the 
use of maintaining two offices to do 
the same thing, and felt they were doing 
their share when they paid their taxes. 
The city had withdrawn its subsidy to 
the Federated Charities, causing the so- 
ciety great financial distress. There 
were ticklish situations when private 
societies rendering specialized services 
presented bills to the city for all cases 
referred to them by her department. 


“The moment we admitted any real 
responsibility,’ Miss Vaile said, “there 
was a widespread disposition to throw 
the whole task back upon us and say 
‘vour job’.” 

Her expectation is that “whenever 
the public fund comes in or can be ex- 
pected to come in the private funds tend 
to withdraw, only lingering to supple- 
ment admittedly inadequate appropria- 
tions.” 

Some division of the field, Miss Vaile 
held, must be devised. Work between 
public and private agencies might be 
divided on the basis of legal residence, 
private societies taking the newcomers. 
Or it might be on the things to be given, 
the public limiting itself and the private 
taking the rest, though that did not ap- 
peal to her. Or the division might come 
on the kind of case, public relief taking 
the long continued or pension case and 
private the more emergent and pre- 
ventive. She confessed she cannot yet 
see the way out, but the way out she 
firmly believes will be found. 


A COMMUNITY plan in children’s 

work was described by its author, 
C. C. Carstens of the Massachusetts So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, as “a humble beginning.” But 
his audience would have no such depre- 
cation of it. Space remains here only 
for a brief statement of his plan, and 
the ‘whole paper may be had later as a 
pamphet publication of the Russell Sage 
foundation. 

Mr. Carstens found work enough to 
occupy all the public and private agen- 
cies now in the field, with some new 
ones. First off he laid down eight prin- 
ciples in child-caring.. The federal gov- 
ernment should undertake only investi- 
gation, publicity and community educa- 
tion. Administration and the develop- 
ment of standards should ‘vest in the 
state and county, and where population 
is thick the city should be given its 
share, and where it is thin counties 
should be grouped into new units. Pub- 
lic work should include what is based 
on well established principles, requiring 
more permanent care or the elements of 
compulsion and contrel; private, the ex- 
perimental, temporary and unusual. 
Public subsidies should not be granted 
private charity or public officials sit on 
private boards of trustees. Private 
work which has demonstrated its use- 
fulness should be taken over by the pub- 
lic if that will give it wider application 
and if the state is ready to equip itself 
for such service. Every public and pri- 
vate children’s agency should have a staff 
of social investigators, medical and 
mental experts. A clearing house of 
information about social agencies should 
be established, preferably in the state 
board of charity or control. 

Oversight of all child-caring work in 
the state would be vested in a board of 
children’s guardians of seven members 
appointed by the governor but choosing 
their own agents. It should supervise 
mothers’ pensions, have charge of all 
children who are wards of the state, 
place out dependents or place them in 
institutions, become the guardian ipso 
facto of all illegitimate children but keep 
them with their mothers so far as possi- 
ble, offer children for adoption, become 
the licensing and inspecting agency for 
all maternity homes and hospitals, main- 
tain receiving homes for children. To 
it should go, in brief, all cases of de- 
pendent and neglected children that do 
not require court action. 

Counties or groups of counties should 
establish boards of public welfare of 
seven members elected by the people. 
Through them should be carried on the 
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work of the state departments of health, 
charity, education and children’s guard- 
ians. The county has been discredited 
as an administrative unit largely because 
the work of these departments and the 
corresponding local functions have been 
kept separate and parceled out to part- 
time, inefficient officials: 

For delinquent children, Mr. Carstens 
would have a juvenile court covering 
area enough in sparsely settled regions 
to secure as good service as any city 
court gives. And as soon as possible 
he would establish a domestic relations 
court to deal with all family affairs and, 
when completely organized, to take over 
the juvenile court as one of its sessions. 

Carried out to its logical end, Mr. 
Carstens’ plan would gradually elimi- 
nate the private work he represents and 
make of him a state official if he re- 
mained in  child-helping. | Professor 


Henderson and Miss Vaile foresaw the — 
decline of private charity before public 


relief. And the general talk about the 
conference tended toward a belief in the 
gradual rise of efficient public service in 
the field of charities and correction, with 
private social work’ tending to become 
more and more an experimental calling, 
working out the things the people may 
do for their weaker members through 
their own servants. 


UT it remained for Alexander John- 
son, most genial and courageous of 
ex-presidents, to foresee the day when 
both public and private charity shall be 
laid aside as unnecessary. On the open- 
ing night he, as one of the few who had 
attended the last preceding conference in 


. Baltimore just a quarter century ago, 


was chosen to reply to the mayor's ad- 
dress of welcome. 

It had been a great 25 years, Mr., 
Johnson said. Marvelous things had 
been brought to-pass. But when the 
conference meets there again after 
twenty-five years “the mayor shall tell 
us not of three-quarters of a million dol- 
lars spent for the relieving of distress 
and the bettering of the social condi- 
tions of the people, but of no money 
spent because none has been required: 
that there shall be no unemployment: 
that there shall be no unemployed chil- 
dren and no children employed in in- 
dustries, because all are at work in their 
schools; that there shall be no appropria- 
tions for contagious disease hospitals 
because contagious disease has been 
wiped out; that no money was needed 
for relief work and none for institu- 
tions of charity, because the last of them 
has been closed. And we may bring 
about these) things if we only will.” 


CONTEMPORANEOUS GATHERINGS 


Settlements 


HE most inspiring continuous per- 
formance the settlement people have 
ever given, with plenty of side-shows but 
no burlesque, tickets and return-checks 
quickly snatched up by the hundred dele- 
gates from forty-six houses, is the de- 
scriptive title awarded by the censor- 
ship of this Baltimore 1915 conference. 
At the opening session unemployment 
was dealt with. John Elliott’s address 


was a plea for justice. The. settle- 
ments, which are getting hold of the 
group “corrupted by casual employ- 
ment,” must keep asking the community, 
“Why are these men here? Why joined 
by country lads each year? Where is 
justice in our democracy?” The actual 
study of the problem belongs properly 
to the employment bureaus; but while 
waiting for these, the delegates present 
voted to undertake a national study. 
This thev are able to do because of their 
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neighborhood connections. 

The federation passed a resolve to 
support the program of the American 
Association for Labor Legislation, com- 
mitting itself also to provide or secure 
training of every possible description 
for the unskilled. 

At the Saturday evening joint session 
Graham Taylor uttered a heart-search- 
ing appeal for “opportunity, not char- 
ity,’ based on the challenge of a brainy 
neighbor who said: “If we, who have 
as big capacity for learning as you edu- 
/ cated people have, did not labor, you, 
sir, could not have leisure to study!” 

The free-speech principle of settle- 
ments was demonstrated in a meeting 
“for registering criticisms.” Reading 
was discussed, and overwork, long- 
range problem-work for young workers, 
boards of directors, volunteers, leader- 
ship for college-graduates. A desire 
was expressed for a field secretary to 
stimulate the formation of neighborhood 
houses in industrial communities, and 
visit all settlements to make possible an 
exchange of information with a view to 
developing standards. 

Aside from impromptu section meet- 
ings, there were two technical contri- 
butions on the programs. One was the 
report of a committee appointed -a year 
ago, read by Graham Taylor, on the 
Administration of the Settlement. Its 
points were: An enduring spirit in- 
herent in the work rather than depend- 
ent upon the individuality of the worker; 
the part of the board of directors; vital 
relation between resident and non-resi- 
dent workers; liberty for the staff, the 
headworker, humorously but with truth 
being described as “the person to keep 
the rest out of each other’s way, but 
with a spiritual eye to turn energy into 
real dynamic”; subordination of the in- 
stitutional. work; an increase of the 
functions of idealizing, standardizing, 
_ interpreting and organizing. 

The second technical paper was a re- 
port of the National Study of the Adol- 
escent Boy by Philip Davis, Civic Serv- 
ice House, Boston. Its main points 
were: uniform labor and school laws, in- 
creased education and practical training, 
the following up of the boy in industry, 
and the sinister influences of drink on 
the average home, and of popular recre- 
ation on the average boy. The book is 
due to come to the age of maturity Janu- 
ary, 1916. 

Mrs. V. G. Simkhovitch presided in 
the enforced absence of the president, 
Mary McDowell of Chicago, and was 
elected president at the annual business 
meeting. The officers and executive 
committee were nominated by a commit- 
tee democratically appointed. 

Robert A Woods, secretary-treasurer, 
said some of the federation needs, such 
as a field secretary, called for a con- 
spicuous increase in the budget, which is 
to be laid before the members for vote 
on a tax and ways of obtaining outside 
interest. The resolutions proposed by 
the executive committee, not mentioned 
above, were: 1. In support of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s wisdom in the present 
grave situation; 2. Against capital pun- 
ishment (based on personal experience 
from several sections); 3. On co-oper- 
ation with neighborhood agencies for 
educational recreation; 4. Asking for a 


settlement platform to be presented in 
New York next year; 5. For a commit- 
tee to frame and publish a statement in 
the interests of constructive peace. 
The conference voted to send a dele- 
gate to the National Congress on Social 
Insurance in the fall. 

The peace resolution was passed at the 
session on The Building of Peace, af- 
ter the audience had listened to Dr. El- 
liott’s oratorical picture of The Value 
of the Vision of the Unknown Man, 
and some specific suggestions by Gay- 
lord S. White. 

The absent president had prepared the 
way by personal campaigns in several 
cities. The written message dealt with 
educational methods in settlements, 
grade schools, and universities, urging 
that history be rewritten to stir new 
emotions and new ideals of patriotism. 

George A. Bellamy, Hiram House, 
Cleveland, came direct from the Nation- 
al Court Congress. That body had 
stated that the surest way to fail in 
building up trade relations was the mili- 
taristic methods. Their platform calls 
for an international court. Incidentally 
Mr. Bellamy suggested the use of our 
navy to take boys on visits to foreign 
countries so that the nations could be 
seen to be worthy of respect and good 
report—a great opinion for the rising 
generation to hold. 

Emity Bass. 


Charity Societies 


N numbers, spirit and enthusiasm the 
meetings of the American Associa- 
tion of Societies for Organizing Charity 
is comparable only to the sessions at Bos: 
ton in 1911, previous to organization. 
Despite the heavy burdens which the 
winter had brought to most of the local 
societies there was optimism shown, joy 
in the task, and enthusiasm for the work 
of the future. An interesting discussion 
of a constructive program with refer- 
ence to our case-work responsibilities as 
differentiated from those of other agen- 
cies was enjoyed. 

On the topic of Maintaining Standards 
in Times of Stress, some splendid ten- 
minute talks were given. It was reveal- 
ed by this presentation and the subse- 
quent discussion that some progress had 
been made since the hard times of 1907 
in the intelligent handling of such de- 
pressions. There are indications of 
greater confidence on the part of the 
public, standards of work had not sag- 
ged in general as in the former period, 
there had been more intelligent serv- 
ice uses of resources than in 1907, there 
had been better organization of employ- 
ment opportunities and in making such 
opportunities without recourse to cost- 
ly and ineffective “pseudo-work” and at 
the same time better use of increased 
relief resources. 

‘One of the speakers, in considering 
the much discussed question of the use 
of volunteers in emergency periods, in- 
dicated that the society which made 
good use of volunteers in ordinary times 
was the only one which could really pro- 
fit by their use in extraordinary times. 

The report of the general secretary 
bore the general theme On Consolidating 
Our Line. Interesting, indeed, is the 
fact that in this time of stress not only 
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have practically all the local societies, 
which are recognized as being commit- 
ted to the family rehabilitation move- 
ment, successfully weathered the winter, 
but new organizations have been es- 
tablished and the ground laid for them 
in other instances. Particularly in the 
South have battles been fought, and gen- 
erally successfully fought. 

To show what a storm center the as- 
sociation’s office had been during the 
winter, the general secretary stated that 
correspondence had been conducted with 
289 cities on all conceivable points re- 
garding organizations under given con- 
ditions and regarding policy in connec- 
tion with situations which had arisen or 
the adaption of the existing activities of 
the societies. 

Mrs. W. H. Lothrop closed the session 
with words of inspiration on “regaining 
our ideals” or as she preferred to char- 
acterize it, “getting our second wind.” 

Porter R. Lee, of the New York 
School of Philanthropy, offered a dis- 
tinct contribution in his paper on 
Necessary Re-adjustments in the Case 
Work Program of Charity Organization 
Societies. Some striking points in his 
discussion were: 

That we must accept the facts re- 
garding a family as they appear in the 
records of other agencies while refus- 
ing to accept mere impressions. 

That all forms of agencies working 
with families, as they gain right stand- 
ards, and some of them are gaining them 
rapidly, should deal directly with ques- 
tions of relief and that the C. O. S. 
must stand more strongly against tend- 
encies to make it a common relief cen- 
ter. 

That with reference to responsibility 
for family planning the C. O. S. should 
have primary responsibility in cases 
where “a particular disability is the re- 
sult of disorganized family life requir- 
ing treatment even after disability may 
be removed” and “that where disor- 
ganized family life is the result of a par- 
ticular disability and is likely 
to be successfully reorganized with the 
removal of that disability” the primary 
responsibility should rest with other 
agencies dealing with families accord- 
ing to the presence of disabilities whose 
removal is their special field of activity. 

Francts H. McLean. 


Remedial Loans 


HE National Federation of Reme- 
dial Loan Associations held its 
seventh annual convention May 13 to 
15, with representatives of about twenty 
of the constituent societies present. 
Five new societies have been added to 
the membership of the federation: 
Provident Loan Society, Dallas, Tex.: 
Remedial Loan Company, Philadelphia : 
Toronto Municipal Loan Association, 
Toronto; Lynn Remedial Loan Society, 
Lynn, Mass., and the Portland Reme- 
dial Loan Association, Portland Ore. 
The Toronto society, the first Canadian 
member, was formed primarily to meet 
the grave unemployment situation creat- 
ed by the European war. Societies were 
also reported organizing in Jersey City. 
Dayton and several other cities. 
Particularly interesting at this time 
was discussion of remedial loan societies 
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and unemployment. It was brought out 
that increased unemployment does not 
necessarily increase the business of the 
remedial loan societies for the reason 
that many people feel a disinclination 
to burden themselves with obligations 
whose fulfillment is problematical. In 
addition many of the unemployed can- 
not conform to the remedial loan so- 
ciety’s requirements. 

The subject of the essentials of a 
uniform system of accounting for the 
societies was gone into thoroughly. The 
standardization of annual reports was 
also discussed. 

Various representatives reported ac- 
tivity on the part of prosecuting officials, 
particularly in Ohio cities, and many 
said that flagrant violations of laws by 
loan shark companies are becoming rare 
—in fact, in New York and a few other 
cities their operations have practically 
ceased. 

Legislatures in several states have 
passed small loan bills. In New York, 
a bill clearing up the situation caused 
by the signing of two conflicting bills 
last vear has been signed by the gover- 
nor. In Nebraska, a bill similar to the 
1913 law recently declared unconstitu- 
tional became a law. In Michigan, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio bills allowing an 
adequate rate of interest and supervision 
are before the governors. In Texas a 
law was passed for the regulation of 
loan and furniture sharks. The Federa- 
tion endorsed an amendment to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia law which has been 
before Congress for the past two years. 

THeEopora T. HuntIncTon. 


Jewish Social Workers 


HILE it may be agreed that all: 

problems considered within the 
scope of social service touch all groups 
of humanity, it will not be denied that 
certain groups must be approached in a 
distinetly different manner, was one of 
the truths pointed up at the meeting of 
the National Association of Jewish So 
cial Workers. In order that this may, be 
more readily understood, one instance 
may be given by way of illustration. 

The handling of the problem of the 
treatment and prevention of tuberculosis 
may be said to be general. Yet as far 
as the Jewish community is concerned, 
certain problems arise which are dis- 
tinctly different. Separate institutions 
of a national nature, maintained by the 
various Jewish communities throughout 
the country, create a rather peculiar 
transportation problem. The committee 
on transportation rules is kept at work 
on the problem. Adherence to the diet- 
ary laws also compels consideration in 
the treatment of sick dependents. This 
is strictly a Jewish situation. 

The same definite laws which govern 
this group in regard to the tuberculosis 
problem must necessarily be considered 
in its distinct method of dealing with 
family desertion. This problem which is 
handled most successfully by the Na- 
tional Desertion Bureau is, of course, 
facilitated by the limited scope of its 
field. Its methods are different because 
the people are of a distinct group. 

So it is that various phases of Jewish 
social service are being looked upon as 


different enough to justify the need for 
special training. In this respect the con- 
ference considered the establishment of 
a school for Jewish social workers. A 
curriculum including the study of Jew- 
ish history, language and literature was 
conceded to be of vast importance in the 
training for Jewish social service. 

It was suggested that a national field 
secretary be appointed to organize the 
various Jewish communities throughout 
the country in an effort to get more 
concerted action in regard to national 
problems. While the appointment of 
the national field secretary has not been 
made, the Social Workers’ Association 
has pledged by voluntary subscription 
$1,500 toward that end. The balance is 
to be raised by the various Jewish com- 
munities. 

Another duty that must be met by the 
Jewish social worker is the naturaliza- 
tion of Jewish immigrants. This prob- 
lem has been partially met by the Jewish 
settlement through its classes for im- 
migrants. In these classes an attempt 
is made to instruct the members in du- 
ties and responsibilities of citizenship. 
A regular course of instruction is given 
and first papers are secured by the mem- 
bers of the class. 

In St. Louis the citizenship class is 
granted a certificate upon the completion 
of the course of instruction. St. Louis 
presented to the conference a plan 
whereby the city, through the night 
schools, would be in a position to place 
some one in charge of just this particu- 
lar work. Not only would the pros- 
pective citizen be taught English, but 
an intelligent understanding of the 
cuties of citizenship would be inculcated. 

The question of the relation between 
the settlement and the relief agency was 
discussed. It was considered by some 
that funds collected for general social 
service should not be used by the set- 
tlement. The neighborhood needs as ex- 
pressed by and through the social set- 
tlement, it was feared by some would be 
seriously hampered by the use of any 
portion of the general fund. While 
others felt that inasmuch as the settle- 
ment is an educational institution, it 
should be considered as part of the work 
conducted by the community. The ques- 
tion was brought up at this conference 
for the first time and promises to press 
for some definite conclusion. 

Mrs. Oscar Leonarp, 


Charity Officials 


HE American Association of Offi- 

cials of Charity and Correction, 
which met this year at Baltimore just 
preceding the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, provided some 
noteworthy analyses of social problems 
and much valuable discussion. 

The first of the five programs dealt 
with treatment of the insane and mental- 
ly defective, and was presented by Dr. 
George H. Bliss, superintendent of the 
School for Feebleminded Youth, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. He pointed out the fallacy 
of seeking to cure feeblemindness and 
cited the fact that the defect is inherited 
in from 75 to 80 per cent of all the 
cases; that at least one in every 500 of 
the population throughout the United 


States is feebleminded; that of the 200, 
000 defectives in the country only abou 
30,000 are under institutional care. 

The program on home relief presente 
by H. H. Shirer, secretary of the Ohi 
Board of State Charities, develope 
spirited discussion upon the necessity an 
the ways and means of unifying th 
various methods and processes in publi 
relief outside of institutions. 

Leroy A. Halbert, director of the 
Board of Public Welfare, Kansas City, 
Mo., presented, for his committee on 
correctional problems, a carefully organ- 
ized report on ‘a model correctional 
system.” 

The fifth program, on administration 
of institutions, was presented jointly 
with the committee on institutions of 
the Conference on Education of De- 
pendent, Truant, Backward and Delin- 
quent Children. William H. Davenport, 
secretary of the Board of State Aid and 


Charities, Baltimore, presented the com- — 


mittee report. Martha P. Falconer, su-— 
perintendent of the School for Girls, — 
Darling, Pa., elaborated Mr. Davenport’s 
statement by a discussion of the person-_ 
al method of selecting subordinates. A. 
L. Bowen, secretary of the Illinois Char- 
ities Commission, followed on civil serv- 
ice in*its relation to the selection of in- 
stitution employes. Dr. Bliss discussed 
inter-institution records. Kate Holla- 
day Claghorn of the New York School 
of Philanthropy rounded out this topic © 
by a statement of the fundamental re- 
quirements of extra-institution records. 


Rosert W. Ke so, 


Probation 


"THE main points of emphasis brought 

out at the annual conference of the, 
National Probation Association, held in 
Baltimore, May 11-12, may be briefly 
summarized thus: Securing effective 
adult probation laws in the many states 
now having none; extension of probation 
work into rural communities; develop- 
ment and application of standards in ju- 
venile court work. 

The conference, which was attended 
by probation officers and others promi- 
nent in the development of the probation 
system from all parts of the country, 
brought out the great inequalities and 
inconsistencies in this country in the ap- 
plication of probation plans for re- 
claiming offenders. On the one hand, 
stands Mississippi, typical of other 
southern and some western states, with 
no probation laws whatever. On the 
other hand, is Massachusetts, with salar- 
ied probation officers required in every 
court, and ‘an active state probation 
commission. 

Frank E. Wade, vice-president of the 
New York State Probation Commission, 
who spoke at the first session, pointed out 
the fact that effective adult probation 
is only in its infancy, preceded in most 
states by probation in the juvenile courts 
of the larger cities. Probation is now 
being rapidly extended to the adult 
courts. Twenty-two states have estab- 
lished adult probation, but in many in- 
stances have limited its application to 
lesser offenses. This is an unfortunate 
tendency and can be explained only by 
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the distrust of the judiciary prevalent in 
some states. " 

The important work which a National 
Probation Association should perform in 
standardizing and developing probation 
work was emphasized by the president 
of the conference, John J. Gascoyne, 
chief probation officer of Essex county, 
N. J., and by Edwin Mulready, commis- 
sioner of labor, Massachusetts, long- 
time friend of probation. 


Rural problems and probation were 
fully discussed at the first evening ses- 
sion. Alice Montgomery, superintendent 
of the Children’s Aid Society of New 
Hampshire, told of conditions met and 
experienced in rural New England. The 
conclusion was forced upon all her 
hearers that to reach immorality and 
crime at their source, social workers 
must attack the rural problem. Charles 
L. Chute, secretary of the New York 
State Probation Commission, showed 
how this had been done in New York 
by. the development of the county 
probation system. Through this system 
probation officers, employed by county 
authorities, are enabled to visit villages 
and rural communities, investigating 
and bringing helpful influences to bear 
for both children and adults, who are 
delinquent or beginning to be so. 


Helpful papers by Judge P. J. Dolan, 
of the Juvenile Court, Newark, N. J., 
and by Roger N. Baldwin, of St. Louis, 
on the development of standards in ju- 
venile probation, were presented. Mr. 
Baldwin pointed out the greatest needs 
of standardization as follows: First, as 
to the method of appointing probation 
officers and regulating the volume of 
their work; second, use of volunteers 
and their, relation to the paid officer; 
third, the use of the district sys- 
tem and the methods of dividing cases 
between different kinds of officers; 
fourth, the treatment of the three chief 
groups of delinquent children—delin- 
quents, neglected and dependent (includ- 
ing also relation of the court to the ad- 
ministration of mother’s pensions) ; 
fifth, the forms, reports and statistics 
of the children’s court; and sixth, rela- 
tion of probation officers to attendance 
officers, police and other officials, as well 
as to all private social agencies. 

A special committee, with Mr. Bald- 
win as chairman, was appointed to study 
this whole problem of standardizing Ju- 
venile Court work and to present a re- 
port at the next conference of the as- 
sociation. 

The association adopted resolutions 
upon the death of Judge Harvey H. 
Baker, for many years active in its de- 
liberations. It also declared in favor 
of a probation law to apply to the federal 
courts and urged congress to enact the 
same. It urged upon all states the ex- 
tension of probation service in the rural 
communities, approving the plan of 
county or district officers. The Illinois 
adult probation bill, now pending in the 
legislature, making possible the use of 
probation for practically all adult offen- 
ders, was endorsed. 

The following new officers were elect- 
ed: President, Frank E. Wade, Buffalo; 
secretary and treasurer, Charles L. 
Chute, Albany. 

Cuaries L. Cuure. 
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